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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  wrtter  it  teotild  be  to  tell  him  his  /ate.  If  he  resolves  to  erasure  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  ulling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  Ulls  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dn  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  work  on  returning  from  the  brief 
Whitsuntide  holidays  was  to  administer  a  veiled  but 
effective  rebuke  to  the  German  Ambassador  for  his  in¬ 
discreet  speech  last  week  at  the  National  Club.  The 
precise  drift  of  Count  Munster’s  speech  was  not  quite 
clear*  but  by  way  apparently  of  establishing  a  closer 
sympathy  between  himself  and  the  “  True  Bine  ”  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  National  Club,  who  were  warmly 
applauding  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Berlin,  he  warned 
them  that  a  struggle  was  coming  with  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  “  look  out  in 
time.”  Whether  this  vague  admonition  was  or  was  not 
meant  as  a  friendly  hint  that  we  ought  to  repeal  the 
Emancipation  Act,  it  would  be  rash  to  say ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  gave  oflTence  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  asked  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  Thursday  “  whether  the  attendance  of  a 
foreign  Ambassador  at  such  a  political  club,  and  the 
delivery  thereat  of  such  a  speech,  were  in  accordance 
with  diplomatic  custom ;  and  if  not,  whether  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government  intended  to  take  notice  of  such 
a  proceeding.”  Mr.  Disraeli,  though  declining  to 
interfere  further,  because  “  it  hardly  becomes  an  English 
Ministry  to  discourage  free  speech  on  any  occasion,” 
was  of  opinion  that  the  delivery  of  such  a  speech  was 
not  in  accordance  with  diplomatic  custom.  Count 


Munster’s  friendly  advice  was  perhaps  meant  as  a  set¬ 
off  to  Mr.  Disraeli’s  famous  allusion  at  the  Guildhall  to 
“arbitrary  arrests  and  domiciliary  visits,”  but  though 
fieedom  of  speech  is  a  good  thing,  it  has  obvious  limits 
in  the  case  of  men  whose  public  utterances  must  always 
carry  more  weight  than  their  own  private  opinion.  It 
really  matters  very  little  to  anybody  what  Count 
Munster  says  to  the  National  Club,  or  what  Count 
Munster  thinks  of  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  speaking  in 
“the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Munster,”  may  justly 
prefer  the  opinion  of  Ireland’s  “own  Munster,”  but  an 
ambassador  cannot,  “  as  unvalued  persons  do,”  speak  for 
himself,  and  he  should  use  corresponding  discretion. 


having  been  exhausted,  and  they  have  no  occupation 
but  husbandry  to  depend  upon  for  their  daily  sub¬ 
sistence.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  the  scarcity 
occasioned  by  this  inroad  of  rats  extends  over 
an  area  of  six  thousand  square  miles,  some  idea  will 
be  formed  of  the  vastness  of  the  devastation.  It  is  said 
that  ten  thousand  villagers  are  starving  in  conse** 
quence;  the  local  government  has  already  expended 
Ibrty^  thousand  rupees  in  food  supplies,  but  private 
charity  is  besought,  as  “this  sum  represents  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  actual  amount  required  to  save  the 
people  from  sickness,  suffering,  and  death.”  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  help  asked  for  has  been  given,  for  once 
the  rainy  season  commences  all  communication  with  these 
regions  is  almost  cut  off.  That  that  “British  vermin” 
w  hich  Mr,  Tennyson  asked  might  be  cursed  for  him, 
should  be  able  to  cause  a  scarcity  over  six  thousand 
square  Wles  of  country,  would  possibly  be  considered  a 
traveller’s  stoiy,  but  in  the  present  case  the  appeal  is 
signed  by  the  Commissioner  and  Chaplain  of  Rangoon 
and  other  English  officials. 


it 


Another  Indian  famine  is  threatened.  This  time 
is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  usual,  but  sufficiently  serious 
to  call  for  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  public  worn  the 
English  authorities  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  districts  in  the  east  of 
Britwh  Burmah  are  suffering  from  an  invasion  of  rats. 
Their  harvests  have  been  consumed  by  these  animals, 
^hich  are  said  to  have  spared  nothing  in  their  wide¬ 
spread  devastations.  The  official  appeal  declares  that 
the  people  are  entirely  ^destitute,  their  accumulations 


Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  later  thau  usual  with  his  annual 
address  to  his  constituents  in  consequence  of  his  visit  to 
India,  so  that  there  is  less  novelty  in  his  review  of  home 
politics,  but  he  has  come  at  an  opportune  time  for  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  on  continental  affairs.  No 
politician’s  opinion  on  this  subject  has  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  more  profound  knowledge  or  clearer  judgment, 
and  to  those  who  have  followed  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s 
occasional  surveys  of  European  politics  nothing  is  more 
wonderful  than  the  way  in  which  he  has  anticipated 
events  which  have  taken  the  general  world  by  surprise. 
At  the  present  crisis,  however,  we  turn  in  vain  to  his 
address  for  any  decided  prediction.  What  we  get  is  a 
clear  summing-up  of  the  different  tendencies  and  pro¬ 
babilities,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  that  nobody  can 
tell  what  is  going  to  happen.  So  many  things  make 
for  peace,  so  many  for  war ;  no  politician  can  pretend  to 
foresee  the  issue.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  “  wishes  the  fears  of 
war  were  wholly  without  foundation ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  denying  that  the  military 
spirit  has  taken  a  stronger  hold  of  Germany 
than  her  best  friends  could  wish.”  The  Germans  of 
ten  years  ago  are  not  the  Germans  of  to-day.  “  From  all 
qua^rs  where  Germans  congregate,  from  the  seaports 
of  Asia  just  as  much  as.  from  Europe,  come  stories  of 
undue  national  exultation,  of  the  kind  of  faults  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  least  estimable  sort  of  French¬ 
men  before  their  recent  reverses.  Alike  in  their  home 
and  in  their  foreign  politics,  one  sees  the  same  tendency 
to  violent  solutions,  to  cutting  knots  which  their  lathers 
would  have  sought  to  untie.  One  day  it  is  France  that 
has,  or  fancies  that  it  has,  reason  to  be  uneasy ;  another 
it  is  Belgium ;  and  a  third  it  is  Austria.  He  knows  that 
a  great  deal  too  much  is  made  of  some  of  the  rumours 
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and  everybody  must  wish  that  he  has  good  grounds  for 
what  he  says. 

This  has  been  a  busy  week  in  the  Assembly  at 
Versailles,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  has  been  done 
M,  Dufaure,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  introduced  his  Public 
Powers  Bill  and  his  Senate  Bill.  The  former 


which,  from  time  to  time,  arise  with  respect  to  Prince 
Bismarck’s  foreign  policy,  but  he  also  knows  that  some 
of  them,  and  some  which  look  at  first  sight  least  probable, 
were  not  quite  without  foundation,  while  they  are  only 
too  much  in  harmony  with  the  trenchant  *  proceedings 
which  characterise  the  internal  proceedings  of  Germany 
at  this  moment.” 


,  ,  ^  .  The  former,  which 

regulates  the  meeting  and  prorogation  of  the  Chambers 
states  that  the  Chambers  are  to  remain  in  session  at 
least  five  mouths  every  year.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  will  have  the  right  of  convoking  the  Chambers 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting,  and  he  is  bound  to  con¬ 
voke  them  if  a  requisition  is  made  by  more  than  half 
the  members.  In  the  Public  Powers  Bill  there  is  a 
curious  imitation  of  a  provision  in  the  United  States’ 
Constitution.  The  President  is  bound  to  promulgate 
all  laws  within  a  month  after  they  have  b^n  passed  • 
but  he  may  insist,  by  a  message,  upon  the  two  Chambers 
giving  a  fresh  deliberation  to  any  subject.  The  Senate 
Bill  is  rather  complicated.  There  are  to  be  four  bodies 
entrusted  with  the  choice  of  senators  :  first,  the  Depn- 
ties;  secondly,  the  members  of  the  Council  General, 
or  Conseil  d’Arrondissemcnt ;  thirdly,  the  delegates 
of  the  Municipal  Councils ;  and  fourthly,  in  Com¬ 
munes  where  the  Municipal  Councils  have  been  dis¬ 
solved,  citizens  who  belonged  to  the  last  Municipal 
Council.  There  are  severe  penalties  attached  to  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  oddly  enough  the  delegates  who  do  not  vote 
are  to  be  punished.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  system  of  double  election.  In  America, 
where  it  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale,  it  proves  to  be 
a  machine  for  turning  out  mediocrity.  Of  course  the 
Bill  accepts  the  principle  of  democracy  and  acts  upon 
the  truth  to  which  the  TimeSy  the  other  day,  gave 
curious  expression,  that  “  whether  democracy  be  good  or 
bad  the  time  for  defeating  it  has  passed  in  France.” 
One  feature  of  the  Bill,  much  approved  by  the  Left, 
is  the  proposal  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
municipal  delegates  and  to  remunerate  the  Senators.- 
The  Government  proposed  that  the  Bills  should  be 
referred  to  the  Conservative,  immortal,  and  despised 
Committee  of  Thirty.  This  was  defeated  by  320  to  301 
votes ;  whereupon  M.  Batbie,  chagrined  and  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  resigned.  M.  Labonlaye, 
however,  said  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  announce¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  resignation  of  twenty-one  members 
did  not  involve  the  resignation  of  the  minority.  Of 
cour.se  the  defeat  is  serious,  but  probably  not  fatal,  and 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  Government  live  on  until  .th®  . 
dissolution  arrives. 


That  is  one  side,  the  most  alarming  side,  of  the  picture 
which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  pre.sents.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  places  counterbalancing  facts,  which  go  far  to 
allay  apprehension,  and  encourage  hopes  of  peace,  as  far 
as  the  initiative  in  the  disturbance  of  harmony  may  be 
expected  to  come  from  Germany.  “  There  are  many 
good  influences  at  work  in  Germany  counteracting  the 
evil  ones — the  dislike  of  the  peasantry  to  military  service, 
which  makes  them  emigrate  in  large  numbers ;  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which,  though  unwilling  to  oppose  an  ag^d  sovereign 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  unity  they  desired,  would 
not  always  be  content  with  a  position  of  mere  acquies- 
c^ce  ;  the  wise  dispositions  and  counsels  which  might 
with  the  utmost  confidence  be  expected  in  a  new  reign, 
are  some,  and  only  some,  of  these.  After  all,  how  long 
the  French  went  on  breathing  fire  and  fury  about  their 
defeat  in  IHI,*),  without  any  great  harm  coming  of  it.” 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  wo  may  .say  that  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  does  nol  expect  the  bloodthirsty  military  party  at 
Berlin  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and  so  far  headds  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  those  who  hope  for  peace.  But  there 
are  other  disturbing  elements  in  the  political  situation 
which  are  still  more  incalculable.  “Austria  with¬ 
out  Venetia  is  far  stronger  than  Austria  with 
Venetia.  The  Court  of  Berlin  has  earned  the  bitter 
hatred  of  the  most  ubiquitous  of  European  Powers, 
which  has  not  forgotten  the  saying  of  a  cardinal  that 
the  battle  writh  the  modem  spirit  must  be  fought  out 
on  the  sands  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  France 
it  is  not,  alas !  the  !Montalembert  form  of  Catholicism 
which  is  in  the  a^oendant.  It  is  the  form  of  it  which 
stands  armed  among  the  Biscayan  hills.  The  princes 
and  princelets  have  not  forgotten  their  hopes,  and  half 
across  Europe,  from  Madrid  to  Warsaw,  dreams  are 
being  dreamt  of  subtle  manenuvres  by  which  the  shadow 
is  to  be  made  to  go  back  upon  the  dial.  But,  again, 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope  may  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  policy  of  the  Vatican,  or  half-a-dozen  other  things 
may  happen  to  change  the  places  of  the  pieces  on  the 
board.”  Half-a-dozen  other  things  !  Surely  in  much 
knowledge  there  is  a  grievous  im|xjdiment  to  prophecy. 


The  Danish  Ministry  has  resigned.  For  some  time 
past  the  question  was  whether  the  Fonnesbech  Cabinet 
should  withdraw,  or  whether  the  House  of  Deputies 
should  be  dissolved.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  there 
has  been  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  changes  among  the 
different  party-sections  of  the  Folkething.  But  the  main 
result  of  those  changes  was  a  growing  strength  of  the 
Opposition,  especially  on  pending  Budget  matters.  Many 
of  the  Ministerialists  going  over  to  the  Opposition  side, 
the  Ministry  threw  up  the  game  in  despair.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  whilst  Government 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  the  old  notions  of  Danish  power 
through  increased  armaments,  the  so-called  “  Friends  of 
the  Peasantry,”  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  resisted  this 
policy,  which  they  consider  obsolete  in  so  small  a  kingdom; 


The  result  of  Mr.  Grant  DulTs  visit  to  India  lias  not 
been  to  make  him  take  a  despondent  view  of  English 
prospects  there,  or  see  any  gi-ave  faults  in  our  admini¬ 
stration.  Ho  thinks  the  army  is  in  a  most  satisfactory 
state ;  he  refuses  to  seo  that  competition  has  admitted 
an  inferior  cltxss  of  men  to  the  Civil  Service ;  ho  approves 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Guicowar,  and  holds  that  the 
Government  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have 
acted  otherwise  than  they  did;  and  on  the  whole 
he  is  inclined  more  than  before  he  saw  India 
with  his  own  eyes  to  be  confident  that  the 
days  of  the  English  are  likely  to  bo  long  in  the  land. 
“  Before  ho  went  to  India,  although  he  knew  that  our 
hold  of  that  country  was  enormously  strong,  although 
ho  could  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  danger  against 
which  reasonable  foresight  and  courage  would  not 
guard  was  to  arise,  he  nevertheless  felt  that  the  whole 
fact  of  our  Empire  was  so  strange  and  abnormal,  that 
ho  could  hardly  believe  it  would  bo  permanent.  Now, 
however,  that  he  had  seen  it,  ho  could  not  think  of  it  as 
otherwise  than  permanent,  as  human  things  are  per¬ 
manent.  Not  only  was  the  need  of  us  at  this  moment 
great  and  overwhelming,  but  ho  could  not  see  under 
what  circumstances  India  was,  in  any  time  one  could 
look  forward  to,  ever  likely  to  do  without  us.”  This  is 
bold  optimism ;  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  not,  like  Lord 


An  article  in  the  Times  of  Friday,  highly  approving 
of  the  Home  Secretary’s  speech  over  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  church  at  Garston,  and  his  drawing 


li 
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attention  to  the  smallness  of  the  Kvings  of  the  clergy, 
hich  the  Timet  considers  to  be  an  obvious  fact  that 
^verybody  overlooks,  lies  curiously  near  a  letter  on  “  the 
S^on  trade.”  The  writer  of  this  letter,  who  signs 
himself  “  Clericus,”  is  shocked  at  this  trade,  by  means  of 
which  clergymen  are  provided  with  “  a  regular  supply  of 
oriffinal  sermons  at  13s.  6d.  a  quarter,  in  strict  confidence ;  ’  ’ 
ap^ls  to  the  Bishops  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and,  failing 
thatTappeals  to  the  Universities  to  “  inaugurate  some 
gygtem  of  practical  instruction  in  English  composition” 
tbatclergymen  may  escape  such  of  this  degrading  tempta¬ 
tion  as  lies  in  inability  to  write  sermons  for  themselves. 
But  the  smallness  of  the  charge,  13s.  6d.  a  quarter,  is 
not  altogether  without  a  bearing  on  the  smallness  of  the 
livings  of  the  clergy.  Strict  inquiry  ought  to  be  made 
—a  Commission  might  be  appointed  for  the  purpose — 
as  to  how  far  congregations  have  received  spiritual 
harm,  or  been  conscious  of  spiritual  benefit,  from  the 
lithographed  sermons ;  and  if  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
were  satisfactory,  it  requires  no  great  in^nuity  to  see 
an  excellent  way  by  which  the  Church  might  be  able  to 
reduce  its  staff  and  increase  the  livings  of  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Lord  Elcho  gave- as  his  excuse  for  introducing  another 
long  debate  on  Army  Recruiting  that  it  was  only  by 
“  damnable  iteration  ”  that  “the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  army  could  be  dinned  into  the  mind, 
heart,  and  conscience  of  the  people  of  England.”  If 
this  expression  assumes  too  confidently  that  Lord  Elcho 
has  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  facts,  the  whole  facts, 
and  nothing  but  the  facts,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  a 
long  dehate  and  a  violent  conflict  of  authorities  supply 
the  people  of  England  with  abundant  material  for  form¬ 
ing  their  own  conclusions,  if  it  does  not  so  distract  them 
as  to  drive  them  into  a  blind  trust  in  the  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  his  readiness  to  lead  the  army  anywhere  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  One  thing  shines  clearly  out  of  the 
discussion,  and  that  is  that  whether  the  proportion  of 
youths  under  twenty  in  the  army  is  greater  or  less  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago,  at  least  the  physique 
of  the  recruits  is  not  equal  to  what  it  was. 
Statistics  of  age  alone  cannot  get  over  that  fact.  In 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Prussia  the  conscription 
brought  to  light  a  similar  deterioration,  and  it  is  only 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  increase  in  our  town 
population  and  our  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  strange 
that  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  with  all  the  discussion 
(rf  long  service  with  pension,  short  service  with'  pay  in 
reserve,  and  the  conscription,  so  little  was  said  about 
what  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  lies  at  tlie  root  of 
the  matter.  We  expect  to  see  more  proniinence  given 
to  this  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone’s  motion 
on  Monday.  The  Germans  have  done  their  utmost  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  attending  to  the  physical  training 
of  their  whole  population,  and  we  might  do  worse  than 
take  a  lesson.  Conscription  would  be  robbed  of  more 
than  half  its  terrors,  if  gymnastics  and  drill  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  schools  ;  an4  if  that  burden  on  produc¬ 
tive  industry  should  still  remain  more  terrible  than  the 
fear  of  invasion,  a  general  improvement  in  physique 
could  not  but  make  it  easier. to  get  the  proper  sort  of 
recruits  to  enlist,  whether  for  long  service  op  for  short. 


Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  the  acconaplished  and  versatile 
leader  of  ther  -Parliamentary  Bar,  has  made  a  furious 
attack  on- the.  Judicature  , Act  and  its  authors.  Lord 
Penzance  and  Lord  Bedesdale  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves!  on  the  acquisitioz^  of  this  new  recruit  to  the 
srmy  of  malcontents,  for  though  he  may  not  have  got 
much  more  than  they  had  to  say  on  behalf  of  their  op¬ 
position  to  reform,  he  has  the  happy  art  of  concealing 
the  deficiency.  “.A  gigantic  sham”  is  the  cynical 
linnet’s  verdict  on  this  “  magnificent  piece  of  legisla- 
M  **  visible  effect  of  the  Act,”  he  tells  us, 

With  its  one  hundred  sections,  is  to  alter  the  Judges’ 
^g^  and  the  only  practical  eflect  is  to^mak^  them  hear 
Equitable  as  well  as  Legal  claims.”  The  Supreme  Court 


of  Judicature  is  a  fiction.  “Ask  either  the  first  cab¬ 
man  or  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  the  way  to  it,”  and 
the  answer  would  be,  “  There  ain’t  no  such  place  ” 
Sir  Edmund  hints  that  it  will  produce  not  the  promised 
fusion,  but  the  dire  confusion  of  Law  and  Equity.  The 
whole  Bill  is  to  his  mind  a  big  and  pompous  jum¬ 
ble,  and  he  calls  upon  a  deluded  Parliament  to  brave 
the  “  divine  wrath  of  Lord  Selbome,”  and  to  assert  the 
principles  of  common  sense.  Perhaps  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  is  right  as  to  the  probable  views  of  “  the  first 
cabman  ’  upon  the  Supreme  Judicature  Act,  and  some 
of  his  language  would  doubtless  bo  approved  by  this 
novel  legal  authority.  But  until  cabmen  set  Ihe  fashion 
in  these  matters,  there  will  be  a  little  more  regard  for 
moderation  and  decorousness  than  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett’s  letter  breathes.  The  Government  have  ne  ^ 
doubt  bungled  the  subject — the  existence  of  two  Acts  t 
instead  of  one  is  of  itself  rather  disgraceful.  But  te 
speak  of  the  Judicature  Act  as  having  altered  only  old 
names  wantonly,  is  to.  show  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
has  view’s  which  his  friend  “  the  first  cabman  ”  might 
correct.  We  scarcely  know  whether  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  writing  on  legal  reform,  or  Archdeacon 
Denison,  writing  on  theology,  is  the  more  amusing 
spectacle. 

The  death  of  tho  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  On¬ 
tario  has  opened  the  way  for  some  important  changes 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion  Cabinet.  The  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  Macdonald,  has  accepted  the  \’acant 
Lieutenant-Governorship,  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Four¬ 
nier.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  is  filled  by  Mr.  Edward 
Blake,  tho  ablest  of  the  Advanced  Liberals  of  the 
Dominion,  who  thus  returns  to  the  Cabinet  which  he 
quitted,  it  w’as  believed,  on  the  ground  that  it  w’as  too 
weak-kneed.  Mr.  Luther  Holton,  another  prominent 
Liberal,  will,  it  is  said,  join  the  Government  shortly. 
jWe  may  therefore  expect  to  see  evidence  of  a  more 
vigorous  policy  in  the  work  henceforward  of  the 
Mackenzie  Administration. 


The  Alfonsist  Government  at  Madrid  have  at  last 
perceived  the  necessity  of  taking  some  measures  to 
dissipate  the  clouds  which  have  been  quickly  and  thickly 
gathering  around  the  throne  of  the  restored  prince.  Tho 
Ministry  promises  a  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  and 
already  have  granted  limited  permission  for  “  free  ” 
political  discussion  at  public  meetings  (properly  author¬ 
ised)  and  in  the  licensed  newspapers.  The  meaning  of 
all  this  is  that  the  “  political  ”  policy  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  overthrow  the  Carlists  in  the  North  has  broken 
down;  Cabrera’s  proclamation  has  failed,  Quesada  has 
been  removed  from  his  Fabian  command,  and  Loma  ha* 
been  appointed  in  his  .place  with  “  fighting  orders.” 
But  to  carry  out  this  new  policy  the  support  of  the 
nation  is  needed,  and  it  will  not  be  given  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  has  trampled  upon  Liberal  ideas  and  scorned 
the  notion  of  Parliamentary  aid.  The  appeal  of  Alfonso 
and  his  advisers  to  a  free  Cortes  is  the  wail  of  con¬ 
scious  weakness,  the  forerunner,  probably,  of  speedy 
flight. 

THE  PREMIERSHIP. 

Tho  reviving  rumour  that  Mr.  Disraeli  intends  at  the 
close  of  tho  present  Session  to  resign  his  place  in  the 
Cabinet  and  to  abdicate  his  authority  as  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  has  probably  a  certain  foundation  in  fact 
The  Prime  Minister  has  at  different  times  within  the  last 
four  months  shown  all  the  signs  of  intellectual  weariness. 
Now  he  has  seemed  torpid  in  the  presence  of  stirring 
events,  apathetic,  half  conscious  of  things  around  him, 
almost  comatose.  Anon  he  has  been  restless,  with  the 
spasmodic  purposeless  and  ungoverned  efforts  of  an  ex¬ 
hausted  man.  His  temper  fails  him,  too ;  his  cool  head 
jeJften  rejeK^  are  easily^disturbed. 

Whether  the  practical  recklessness  that  constitutes  th« 
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ing  point  of  his  fortune,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to^aiiL 
everything  to  risk,  by  continuing  the  game.  It 
urged  in  favour  of  this  view  that  Mr.  Disraeli  ^haa 
always  regarded  politics  as  a  game,  and  that  there  are 
no  signs  in  his  career  of  such  a  conception  of  duty  as 
would  lead  him  to  imperil  his  credit  or  his  comfort 
merely  because  it  was  unchivalrons  to  desert  a  post  as 
long  as  he  could  hold  it.  Moreover,  he  has  the  recent 
example  of  his  great  rival  to  guide  his  choice  and  con. 
firm  it.  Who  could  contest  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
follow  Mr.  Gladstone  into  retirement  to 
‘  Lotbairs  *  which  would  outshine  the  literary 
of  the  pamphlets  on  Vaticanism,  and  to  enter 


sum  of  these  perturbations  is  deliberate  or  spontaneous, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  character  which  has  too  long  borne  a  painful  strain 
revolts  against  the  pressure,  and  finds  a  wild  pleasure  in 
breaking  bounds.  But  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  the 
crumbling  away  of  character  under  the  slow  attrition  of 
forces  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  The  change  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  influence  over  the  House  of  Commons,  a  sense 
of  which  is  beginning  to  bo  communicated  to  the 
country,  may  be  due  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes, 
or  to  a  combination  of  both.  He  may  be  simply  grow¬ 
ing  discontented  of  drudgery  in  official  harness,  or  he 
may  be  weary  through  the  failure  of  his  strength.  In 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  his  lack  of  interest  in  his 
work  and  his  inability  to  labour  continuously  on  the 
lines  of  any  policy  are  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
the  Government.  When  he  assumed  the  guidance  of 
the  Tories  in  the  days  of  their  apparently  hope¬ 
less  exclusion  from  office  it  was’  far  otherwise. 
We  speak  not  now  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  political 
opinions,  but  of  his  Parliamentary  strategy ; 
and  as  the  commander  of  an  outnumbered,  dis¬ 
comfited  host,  his  ingenuity,  his  vigilance,  his  patience, 
his  fertility  in  resource,  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  men,  were  truly  admirable.  Setting  the  morality  of 
the  whole  performance  aside,  is  it  possible  not  to  admire 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  career  as  a  political  leader  from  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament?  But  having  led  his  wanderers  through 
the  wilderness  and  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  powers  desert  him  on  a  sodden.  He  will  not,  or 
cannot,  lead  his  sheep  quietly  through  the  rich  green 
pasture.  Like  the  sentimental  shepherd  in  the  parody, 
ne  sits  sulking  alone,  except  when  he  is  disturbed  by 
some  intrusive  questioner,  whom  he  “  hits  a  rap  with 
his  crook,”  by  way  of  an  answer.  Naturally  the  flock 
are  disturbed  in  mind ;  they  are  not  used  to  making 
voyages  of  discovery  of  their  own  sweet  will  without  so 
much  as  a  bell-wether  to  follow ;  it  is  as  much  as  they 
can  do  to  “  carry  their  tails  behind  them  ”  and  to  browse 
on  what  the  Fates  provide. 

So  the  question  comes  once  more  to  be  asked,  “  Is 
Mr.  Disraeli  determined  to  stick  to  the  box-seat  while 
he  will  persist  in  dropping  the  reins  over  the  necks  of 
the  team,  or  wantonly  laying  on  the  whip  and  giving 
an  awkward  jolt  to  the  precious  vehicle.”  When  “  Johnny 
upset  the  coach  ”  it  was  not,  at  all  events,  because  he 
fell  asleep  on  the  box,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  is  doing.  The 
consequences  of  a  “  spill  ”  are  not  to  be  contemplated 
without  alarm  even  by  the  most  light-hearted  of  Tories. 
If,  therefore,  the  supremacy  of  the  whip  could  be 
changed  many  minds  would  be  relieved.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognised,  however,  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Ministry,  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Disraeli  chooses  to  keep 
his  place  he  is  not  to  be  dispossessed.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Tory  party  could  now  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  if  they  were  to  try,  any  more  than 
the  horse  in  the  fable,  after  triumphing  over  the 
stag,  could  throw  off  his  exigent  ally  the  rider. 
But  does  Mr.  Disraeli  desire  to  hold  his  ground  in  spite 
of  his  somnolence  and  self-absorption  ?  The  answer 
depends  on  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  change  in  cha¬ 
racter  we  have  noted.  If  it  is  irritability  of  temper  and 
a  growing  impatience  of  work  which  was  always  un¬ 
congenial  that  make  Mr.  Disraeli  sometimes  apathetic 
and  sometimes  reckless,  these  conditions  of  feeling  may 
drive  him  to  retirement.  He  may  deem  that  he  has 
done  enough  for  fame ;  he  has  been  three  times  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  twice  Premier  of  England  ;  he 
has  reached  the  Psalmist’s  limit  of  human  life,  and, 
though  David  was  apparently  unable  to  appreciate  pro¬ 
phetically  the  toughness  of  English  statesmen’s  consti¬ 
tutions,  a  man  of  seventy  may  think  himself  entitled  to 
his  discharge  from  service.  It  is  not  every  Minister 
that  has  the  staying  power  of  Palmerston,  who  at 
seventy-one  became  Premier,  and  lived  to  rule  his 
country  almost  without  intermission  during  the  ten 
years  that  followed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  may,  as  we  have  said  and  as  many  of  his 
followers  hope,  conceive  that  he  has  attained  the  crown- 
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petitor  with  the  Achilles  of  the  Liberal  camp  into  that 
field  of  social  tourney  which — and  not  the  cloister 
nor  the  college  library — has  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
refuge  from  politics.  But  then  this  assumes  that 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  relaxation  of  vigour  is  weariness 
of  tthe  spirit,  not  weakness  of  the  flesh.  It 
may  be  the  latter ;  a  long  life  of  late  hours  and  more 
recent  castigations  of  the  gout  have  broken  down  the 
Premier’s  health,  as  those  who  have  watched  him  during 
the  present  Session  in  the  House  of  Commons  unite  in 
testifying.  Now  the  decline  of  energy  is  not  always — 
indeed  not  often — perceived  by  the  victim.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  plays  ns  false  constantly  in  this  particular,  and  we 
cannot  feel  assured  that  it  does  not  deceive  Mr. 
Disraeli.  If  so,  the  more  he  ceases  to  be  capable  of 
coping  with  the  exigencies  of  his  high  place,  the  less 
will  he  be  inclined  to  listen  to  any  promptings  from 
without  in  favour  of  retirement.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  many  members  of  the  Tory  party  would  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  from  these  the 
suggestion  is  likely  to  come ;  but  on  the  whole 
we  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  has  yet  entertained  the  notion  in  any  concrete 
shape.  Among  other  things  there  is  a  diffic^ty  about 
the  succession  which  would  have  to  be  composed ;  and 
though  Mr.  Disraeli  might  leave  his  robe  to  be  scrambled 
for  by  the  competing  Elishas  of  Conservatism  with  as 
much  nonchalance  as  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  no  pressure 
is  likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  the  mass 
of  the  party  until  that  knotty  point  has  been  settled. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  might  claim 
to  lead  the  Tory  party  after  Mr.  Disraeli’s  withdrawal, 
three  are  in  the  tipper  House ;  but  according  to  Tory 
views  there  is  no  unfitness  in  constituting  a  Ministry 
under  the  headship  of  a  Peer.  The  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
claim  to  lead  the  party  in  the  Lords  was  that  he  is 
a  via  media  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Derby. 
In  the  Lower  House  the  leaders  of  hot  and  cold  Con¬ 
servatism  are  reproduced  without  a  via  media  in  Mr. 
Hardy  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  To  choose  betwwn 
them  will  not  be  easy,  and  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  put  off  the  choice  as 
long  as  may  be. 


THE  VICEREGAL  PROCLAMATION. 

The  publication  in  full  of  the  proclamation  announcing 
the  final  decision  of  the  Government  of  India  regardmg 
the  Guicowar  has  not  improved  the  situation  of  affaire. 
It  has  certainly  not  changed  the  opinion  so  generaUy 
expressed  throughout  England  when  the  purport  of  the 
document  was  first  telegraphed  home,  and  we  cannot 
hope  that  it  has  altered  or  mitigated  the  native  feehng 
in  India.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  English  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  was  better  for  the  Viceroy 
to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  than  to  make  further  blimders 
in  attempting  to  untie  it.  But  unfortunately  it  is  nw 
from  an  English  point  of  view  that  the  question  inust  be 
chiefly  regarded.  So  far  as  opinion  in  England  is  wn- 
cemed  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  or  regret 
and  be  one  of  entire  forgetfulness  to-morrow,  but  tbis 
indifference  does  not  exist  in  India.  Not  only  in  the 
State  of  Baroda,  which  contains  a  population  of  near  y 
two  millions,  but  throughout  India  the  greatest  inte^ 
has  been  taken  by  the  natives  in  the  issue  between  o 
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masses  that  we  would  have  attention  directed  to.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  make  the 
action  of  the  Government  appear  just  and  impartial 
before  all  men  that  Lord  Northbrook  appointed 
a  mixed  Commission  to  investigate  the  charges  brought 
against  the  ruler  of  Baroda.  But  had  he  been  ^tter 
advised  by  his  political  officers  he  would  have  hesitated 
before  placing  upon  that  Commission  native  Princes 
whose  sympathies  could  not  be  otherwise  than  with  a 
brother  Chief,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  imperil  their 
own  popularity  with  their  countrymen  by  helping  to 
degrade  and  disgrace  him.  Natives  have  long  memories, 
and  are  also  given  to  discount  the  future  ;  and  recollect¬ 
ing  how  nearly  the  English  raj  in  India  coUapsed  in 
1857,  it  is  possible  that  Scindiah,  Jeypore,  and  Sir 
Dinkur  Rao  argued  or  thought  that  what  had  been  might 
be  again,  and  contemplated  the  contingency  of  hereafter 
meeting  with  “  Mahratta  mercy  should  their  verdict 
be  against  the  accused.  Everyone  acquainted  with 
native  character  foresaw  that  an  unanimous  decision 
against  the  Guicowar  was  impossible ;  and  even  Lord 
Northbrook  might  have  suspected  as  much  when  the 
wily  Holkar  declined  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry.  In 
the  proclamation  now  published  an  attempt  is  made  to 
extricate  the  Viceroy  from  the  blunder  in  which  he 
placed  himself,  and  to  put  forward  “  Her  Majesty’s 
Government”  as  taking  the  responsibility  of  throw¬ 
ing  aside  the  result  of  the  Commission.  “All  whom 
it  may  concern  ”  are  informed  that  “  the  Commission 
being  divided  in  opinion.  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  not  based  their  decision  on  the  inquiry  or  report 
of  the  Commission.”  This  attempt  to  separate  the 
action  of  the  Viceroy  from  that  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ingenious,  but  it  will  only  add  to  the  distrust 
in  our  honesty  already  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives.  Lord  Northbrook,  acting  as  the  representative 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  instituted  a  Commission, 
by  whose  decision  he  tacitly  allowed  it  ^to  be  implied 
that  he  would  abide.  By  Europeans  and  natives  alike 
it  was  understood  that  the  fate  of  the  Guicowar  rested 
upon  the  result  of  that  Commission.  They  were  never 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  a  mere  preliminary  court  of 
inquiry,  such  as  is  held  sometimes  when  an  English 
officer  is  subject  to  charges  which  on  investigation  may 
lead  to  his  trial.  The  Commission  held  upon  the 
Guicowar  was  understood  to  be  a  trial ;  it  was  presided 
over  by  the  highest  judicial  officer  in  the  land,  the 
Government  Advocate- General  prosecuted,  and  the 
case  was  conducted  in  open  court.  It  is  too  late  now 
for  the  Viceroy  to  state,  as  he  does,  that  “  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  not  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  mind  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  inquiry  and  report.”  This  should  have  been 
clearly  explained  beforehand ;  now  it  will  be  looked 
upon  only  as  an  afterthought,  and  .an  attempt  to 
deceive  is  all  that  a  native  will  discover  in 
the  sentence  which  follows : — “  Even  had  the  Com¬ 
missioners  been  unanimous,  the  Government  would 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  examine  the  matter  for 
themselves  to  form  and  pronounce  an  opinion.”  Can 
anyone  believe  that  if  the  Commissioners  had  unani¬ 
mously  pronounced  the  Guicowar  guilty  of  the  charges 
laid  before  them  the  Government  would  have  hesitated 
to  found  their  sentence  upon  that  verdict  ?  What  was 
Lord  Northbrook’s  object  in  ordering  a  Commission  if  it 
was  not  to  guard  himself  and  his  Government  against 
^y  imputations  of  unfairness  that  might  find  a  place  in 
native  minds  ?  With  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
police  before  him  he  very  possibly  was  quite  satisfied  of 
the  Guicowar’s  guilt,  and  could  not  imagine  that  any 
Commission,  mixed  or  pure,  could  be  of  another  opinion. 
His  ignorance  of  native  character  and  native  habits  of 
thought  may  in  some  measure  excuse  him,  but  this  is 
the  more  reason  why  his  Foreign  Secretary  should  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  blunder  which  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  mixed  Commission  was.  Having  taken  that 
false  step,  other  and  deeper  blunders  followed  quickly. 
The  natives  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  strong 
^ght  hand,  but  power  that  hesitates  is  looked  upon  as 
weakness  ;  and  no  professions  of  a  desire  for  justice  or 


fair  play  will  do  away  with  that  impression.  The 
proverb  which  we  apply  to  the  woman  who  hesitates 
the  Orientals  apply  to  the  ruler  that  does  likewise. 
While  the  proclamation  states  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  does  not  act  upon  the  Commission,  tho 
Viceroy  records  that  “the  Government  of  India  are 
compelled  to  express  their  decided  opinion  that  all  the 
offences  imputed  to  the  Guicowar  previously  to  the 
inquiry  have  been  sustained  upon  the  inquiry,  and  that 
he  did  instigate  Rowjee  and  Nursoo  to  admimster  poison 
to  Colonel  Phayre.”  Lord  Northbrook  may  bo  of 
opinion  that  this  statement  will  absolve  him  from  a 
charge  of  •  inconsistency,  but  it  will  puzzle  the  natives 
how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  assurance  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  has  not  been  influenced  by  the 
result  of  the  Commission,  and  they  will  ask  how  the 
Viceroy  can  be  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  which  declines  to  assume  the  guilt  of  the 
accused.  It  is  really  painful  to  find  a  powerful  and  just 
Government  obliged  to  resort  to  what  is  little  better 
than  equivocation  because  “  some  one  has  blundered.” 
The  Guicowar  has  been  made  a  martyr  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives  of  India.  His  cruelties,  his  oppressions, 
his  evil  habits  will  all  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  in  that 
fact.  One  native  memorial  amongst  the  many  which 
have  been  signed  declares  that  there  is  no  other  in¬ 
stance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  memorialists  in  which 
a  single  individual  had  ever  succeeded  in  winning 
such  unanimous  and  warm  sympathies  of  aU 
classes  of  people.  Fasts,  prayers,  and  vaws  are 
being  undertaken  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  supposed  victim  of  British  injus¬ 
tice  and  intrigue.  One  may  afford  to  laugh  in 
England  at  Tichbome  demonstrations  and  Kenealy 
memorials,  but  if  we  are  to  hold  India  we  oonnot  afford 
to  laugh  at  any  discontent  there.  In  that  country  dis¬ 
content  will  smoulder  for  a  long  time,  but  it  some  day 
bursts  into  flame ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  native  professions  of  loyalty  were  loudest  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  receiv^  from  the  Governor- 
General  the  assurance  that  India  was  never  more  quiet, 
the  Mutiny  came  with  the  butchery  of  Cawnpore.  The 
Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of  India,  in  an  article  upon 
this  subject  of  Indian  discontent,  says : — “  There  is  an 
undercurrent  of  discontent  in  this  country  which  in  the 
days  of  our  trouble  will  be  the  strength  of  our  enemy. 
Even  if  there  be  no  imminent  danger  from  the  discontent 
of  our  Indian  subjects,  the  strength  of  our  Government 
is  weakened  by  our  inability  to  invoke  their  active  sym¬ 
pathies.”  This  was  written  without  reference  to  the 
Baroda  business,  but  that  history  as  now  published  by 
the  Government  itself,  and  commented  upon  by  every 
native  paper  in  India,  will  deepen  discontent  ana  throw 
back  for  years  such  advances  as  we  have  made  in  trying 
to  gain  goodwill  for  our  rule  and  belief  in  our  intentions. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  powerful  enough  to  be  secure  from 
the  surprise  of  another  Mutiny,  but  discontent  in  India 
means  also  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  army  in 
that  country,  it  prevents  any  reduction  of  that  huge 
military  expenditure  which  adds  to  a  taxation  already 
grinding  enough,  and  it  serves  to  widen  further  the 
breach  which  unfortunately  is  still  wide  between  English¬ 
men  and  natives. 

The  proclamation  precludes  the  offspring  and  heirs  of 
the  Guicowar  from  all  rights,  honours,  and  privileges 
connected  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  BarcK^, 
and  permits  the  widow  of  the  late  Guicowar,  Kand6 
Rao,  to  adopt  a  member  of  that  house  as  the  successor  to 
Mulharao.  Why  this  has  been  done  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  Kande  Rao,  the  brother  of  Mulharao,  did  not 
go  against  us  in  the  Mutiny,  but  there  was  little  else  to 
be  said  in  his  favour.  He  was  a  reckless  spendthrift, 
neglectful  of  his  people,  and  earing  only  for  self-indul¬ 
gence.  He  was  cruel  also.  In  July  1866,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  then  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  to  interfere  with 
him  on  account  of  his  ordering  a  miserable  sepoy  to  be 
crushed  to  death  by  an  elephant,  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  Under  his  rule  the  people  of  ^roda 
were  no  happier  or  better  treated  than  under 
that  of  his  brother,  Mulharao,  who,  after  being 
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trate  our  meaning.  When  M.  Peltier,  at  the  begitinimrof 
this  century,  was  put  on  his  trial  for  libelling  Napol^cyn 
Bonaparte,  Lord  Ellenborough  said  to  the  jury,  with 
his  accustomed  confidence  of  manner,  “I  lay  it  down 
as  law  that  any  publication  which  tends  to  disgrace 
revile,  and  defame  persons  of  considerable  situations 
of  power  and  dignity  in  foreign  countries,  mar 
be  taken  to  be,  and  treated  as,  a  libel;  and 
particularly .  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  in. 
terrupt  the  amity  and  peace  between  two  countries.’’ 
This  startling  doctrine  has  never  been  denied  or  repu¬ 
diated  by  succeeding  Judges,  and  the  Legislature  has 
not  interfered.  Peltier  was  convicted  under  it  for  the 
offence  of  libelling  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  One  John 
Vint  was,  in  virtue  of  the  same  principle,  found  guilty 
of  libel  for  saying  with  perfect  truth  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  that  he  was  rendering  himself  “  obnoxious  to 
his  subjects  by  various  acts  of  tyranny,’  and  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  bv  his  inconsistency;”  and  sentence 
was  passed  upon  the  lamous  Lord  George  Gordon  fop 
saying  of  a  Queen  of  France,  perhaps  afio  with  much 
truth,  that  she  was  the  leader  of  a  faction.  This  peril* 
ous  doctrine  was  employed  against  Cobbett,  •  who  was 
condemned  for  stigmatising  Lord  Hardwicke  as  “a very 
eminent  feeder  of  sheep  in  Cambridgeshire,”  and  for 
speaking  of  Lord  Redesdale  ”  as  a  very  able  and 
strong-built  Chancery  pleader  from  Lincoln’s  Inn.” 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  tho  course  of  the  trial,  laid 
down  the  sweeping  assertion  that  “  if  a  publication  be 
calculated  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  by 
bringing  the  Government  into  disesteem,  whether  the 
expedient  be  by  ridicule  or  obloquy,  the  person  so  con¬ 
ducting  is  exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
crime.  It  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  crime,  whether 
it  be  wrapped  in  one  form  or  another.”  Of  course,  all 
this  took  place  in  the  dark  Georgian  ages,  when  it  was 
criminal  to  whisper  a  disrespectful  word  regarding  the 
personal  beauty  of  a  Prince.  These  are  principles  odious 
to  any  people  of  spirit,  and  we  may  fairly  expect  that 
the  temper  of  our  time  would  resent  all  high-handed 
acts  of  this  character.  But  what  we  would  urge  upon 
those  who  criticise  the  German  Government  is  that  it  is 
the  temper  of  the  time  and  not  the  state  of  the  law 
which  is  the  obstacle  to  such  prosecutions  in  this 
countiy.  There  is  no  reason,  in  point  of  law,  why  the 
Attorney- General  should  not  file  a  criminal  information 
against  the  editors  of  all  newspapers  that  have  opposed 
the  Falck  Laws  or  spoken  in  unkind  terms  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  In  sober  truth,  our  laws  of  libel,  if  rigorously 
enforced,  would  utterly  destroy  freedom  of  political 
speech.  There  are  endless  possibilities  of  tyranny  in 
that  law  which  is  said  to  be  the  jealous  guardian  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

We  might  also  easily  show  that  if  the  law  of  libel 
as  laid  down  in  accredited  law  books  were  enforced  it 
■would  be  fatal  to  the  free  discussion  of  religious 
questions.  Religious  freedom  exists  indeed  by  custom  j 
it  is  still  tabooed  by  law.  There  are  dozens  of  decisions, 
some  of  them  not  very  old,  to  show  that  any  publication 
tending  to  discredit  the  Christian  religion  may  ^  he 
punished  as  a  blasphemous  libel.  It  is  only  thirty 
years  since  Lord  Denman  sentenced  to  imprisonment  a 
person  named  Hetherington  for  attacking  the  authen¬ 
ticity  or  authority  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Justice  Pattcson  said,  with  the  approb^ 
tion  of  his  brothers  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  ”  R  i® 
certain  that  the  Christian  religion  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.”  In  the  text-books  one  still  finds  cited,  as 
if  it  were  g(>od  law,  the  case  of  Woolston,  who  wm  im¬ 
prisoned  and  fined  for  writing  against  the  credibility  of 
the  mii-acles  of  Christ.  We  do  not  here  enumerate  the 
heavy  penalties  apf)lied  by  Statutes  still  partially 
force — tor  example,  the  0  &  10  Will.  Ill*  c. 
against  persons  who  asperse  the  Trinity  or 
Divine  authority  of  Scripture.  That  is  a  large  field 
full  of  curious  pieces  of  intolerance.  But^  "we 
said  enough  to  show  that  toleration,  political  and 
religious,  is  more  the  creature  of  custom  than  law,  and 
that  if  we  do  enjoy  it,  our  privilege  is  ours  in  spite 
of  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  latter. 


kept  uneducated  in  prison  for  seven  years,  was  suddenly 
hoisted  to  a  throne.  It  is  due  to  tho  people  of  Baroda 
that  the  Government  of  India  should  explain  why,  there 
being  a  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  tho  widow  of  the  late 
Guicowar  should,  on  her  simple  application  (apparently), 
bo  allowed  to  adopt  **  some  member  of  the  Guicowar 
house  whom  the  Government  of  India  may  select.”  This 
m  certain  not  only  to  add  to  the  discontent  existing,  but 
to  open  a  field  to  candidates  for  the  vacant  sovereignty , 
when  we  shall  possibly  hear  of  more  attempts  at  poison¬ 
ing  and  other  Oriental  ways  of  getting  rid  of  rivals. 

The  end  of  tho  business  seems  to  us  worse  than 
the  beginning.  Lord  Northbrook,  with  the  very  best 
of  intentions  and  the  very  worst  of  judgments,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  English  name  for  justice 
and  fair  dealing  not  only  into  question,  but  has  sown 
for  it  seeds  of  hatred  amongst  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  revengeful  of  the  Indian  races. 


^  CAN  WE  CAST  THE  FIRST  STONE? 

‘  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  called  very  hard  names 
even  by  his  admirers  and  friends  here  and  abroad  on 
account  of  his  behaviour  to  Belgium.  Of  course,  the 
Ultramontane  Press  has  been  a  little  fouler  in  its  lan¬ 
guage  than  usual  on  account  of  what  they  call  his 
bullying — it  was  to  be  expected,  and  we  do  not  blame 
them  for  being  consistent.  But  it  is  a  more  remark¬ 
able  fact  that,  at  first  blush,  the  Times  took  Prince 
Bismarck  to  task,  hinted  that  Count  Perponcher’s 
despatches  were  menaces,  and  that  it  was  extraordinary 
and  unusual  to  write  in  this  blunt  manner  to  the 
Cabinets  of  real  States,  big  or  small.  Other  journals 
have  pursued  the  same  line  of  comment.  It  is  true 
that  the  Thnes^  in  its  final  comments  on  the  actual  text 
of  tho  despatches,  speaks  with  more  moderation  and 
reserve  than  it  did ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been 
a  general  impression  that  tho  action  of  the  Berlin 
Government  was  overbearing.  Now  those  who  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  first  German  despatch  are 
aware  that  there  was  not  any  angry  or  irritating 
phrase  in  it.  It  was  in  tho  second  despatch  that  there 
occurred  just  grounds  for  offence;  Belgium  was  re¬ 
minded  a  little  too  roughly  and  sharply  of  its  dusthill 
insignificance,  and  its  wretchedly  dependent  condition. 
But  we  venture  to  submit  that  a  good  deal  of  miscon¬ 
ception  existed  as  to  what  tho  German  Government 
wished  tho  Belgian  Government  actually  to  do.  Instead 
of  being  anything  extraordinary  or  unparalleled,  the 
course  suggested  was  one  which  ought  to  recommend 
itself  to  every  admirer  of  English  institutions.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  Belgian  subjects  keep  writing  letters  or 
addresses  to  the  contumacious  Bishops  of  Germany, 
applauding  them  for  their  conduct,  and  inviting  them 
to  repeat  their  policy  of  resistance.  Two  members  of  the 
Societe  des  CEuvres  Pontiticales  pen  an  address  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paderbom  encouraging  and  ap})landing  him  ; 
and  a  crazy  boilermaker  addresses  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  an  offer  to  assassinate  Prince  Bismarck.  This  was 
all  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  powerful  Ministry.  These 
fanatical  addresses  and  tipsy  oflers  should  have  been 
treated  with  disdain  by  the  victors  of  Sedan.  But  is  it 
for  us  to  blame  the  Government  if  they  resented  it  and 
asked  the  Belgian  Ministry  to  take  account  of  what  was 
biingdone? 

What  is  our  owm  law  on  the  subject  ?  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that,  though  the  circumstance  has  not 
been  adverted  to  in  the  discussion,  Count  Perponcher 
did  but  ask  the  Belgian  Jklinistry  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  English  law.  Certain  journalists  picture  with 
much  indignation  and  eloquence  the  fierceness  witli 
which  wo  should  have  resented  the  despotic  Teuton 
doctrines  had  they  been  directed  to  us.  The  eloquence 
and  indignation  were  a  good  deal  misplaced,  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  well-accredited  authorities  will  show.  What 
the  law  of  Belgium  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  English  law  bears  out  all  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  say  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  a  friendly 
Power.  Reference  to  a  few  well-known  cases  will  illus¬ 
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OXFORD  AND  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Hr.  Lowe’s  peculiar  vein  of  humour  seldom  shows 
itself  to  better  advantage  than  when  he  is  pointing  out 
what  a  very  second-rate  place  of  education  Oxford  is, 
and  how  distinctly  a  man  is  handicapped  in  life  by  a 
University  education.  It  is  with  him  a  constant  source 
of  regret  that  he  should  have  wasted  the  ten  best  years 
of  his  life  ever  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  he  might  instead  have  been 
mastering  something  really  practical  and  usefal,  such  as 
book-keeping  or  civil  engineering.  It  is  not  that 
he  has  any  objection  to  classical  studies  in  the 
abstract,  or  that,  like  tJobden,  he  considers  Chicago 
a  more  important  city  than  Athens  ever  was.  His 
position  is  rather  that  of  the  man  who,  having  had  a 
good  look  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  declare  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  When  he 
tras^a  young  man  he  read  Greek  and  Latin  for  four 
years,  and  ended  by  getting  a  first-clavss  and  a  Fellow¬ 
ship.  He  then  became  that  “  monster  to  God  and  men, 
»  crammer,”  for  something  like  six  years  more;  and  it 
was  not  until  he  went  out  to  Australia  and  so  made  real 
acquaintance  with  life  and  its  necessities  that  he  found 
how  thoroughly  the  whole  thing  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  No  doubt  Greek  is  all  very  well  in  its  way ; 
and  so  too  is  Latin.  Mr.  Lowe  has  himself  a 
weakness  for  Virgil,  and  would  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  a  young  man  is  the  better  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  Homer  and 
Aristotle,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  Justinian.  It 
is  not  with  the  classics  that  he  quarrels,  but  with  the 
Universities  which  spend  more  time  over  such  studies 
than  they  are  worth,  and  have  no  notion  whatever  of 
the  great  world  beyond  the  University  walls.  “Tu 
regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento,  ”  is,  we 
should  imagine,  his  favourite  line  in  his  favourite  author ; 
and  for  scholarship  of  the  ideal  University  type,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  a  life  devoted  to  the  emendation  of  the 
Choephoroe  has  been  well  spent,  he  entertains  a  con¬ 
tempt  as  hearty  as  that  which  George  II.  felt  for  “  poets 
and  painters.”  This  being  so,  he  spoke  last  week  at 
the  London  University  out  of  all  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  when,  in  the  course  of  a  general  statement 
of  his  views  upon  the  Indian  Civil  Service  question, 
he  attacked  “  the  suggestion  ”  that  the  select^  candi¬ 
dates  should  before  finally  embarking  for  India  spend 
two  years  at  the  University.  What  the  successful  can¬ 
didate  wants,  Mr.  Lowe  thinks,  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  life ;  and  ho  will  not  do  that  at  Oxford,  which  is  a 
capital  place  in  its  way,  but  too  far  removed  from  the 
rush  and  struggle  of  the  world.  The  best  thing  for  the 
successful  candidate  to  do  is  to  haunt  Westminster 
Hall,  to  attend  the  Law  Courts,  to  frequent  the  lobby 
and  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  make  some 
acquaintance  with  the  City  and  its  ways,  and  to  gain 
some  sort  of  notion  of  how  it  is  that  men  are  ruled. 
Having  said  all  this  in  his  most  pleasant  manner,  Mr. 
Lowe  is  now,  it  would  seem,  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  he  is  not  altogether  understood  at  Oxford. 
Oxford,  we  gather,  has  been  considering  the  matter 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
selected  candidates  ought  to  spend  their  two  years  at 
college.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  stir  about  the  question  in  academic  circles. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Aclaiid ; 
and  Dr.  Acland  took  this  “  important”  epistle  down  to 
Congregation,  and  read  it ;  and  a  Mr.  Ward,  of  Brase- 
nose,  who  seems  to  be  an  amiable  and  intelligent 
young  college  tutor,  and  who  at  present  discharges 
the  important  duty  of  examining  for  Smalls,  made  a  i 
speech  about  it ;  and  Professor  Monier  Williams  delivered 
a  brief  lecture  upon  the  various  languages  of  the  Indian 
■Peninsula ;  and  —  writh  the  -one  exception  of  Mr.  ^ 
Thorold  Rogers,' ’who  never  agrees  with  anybody — 
everything  went  oflf  charmingly  ;  and  a  couple  of  “  de¬ 
crees  V  ''Were  passed  authorising  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
^ugg^fc  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  would  be  ’ 


an  admirable  thing  if  every  selected  candidate  were  to 
spend  three  years  at  Oxford  before  going  out  to  India ; 
and  so  Congregation  broke  up  and  went  its  way. 

The  attitude  of  the  University  in  the  question 
is  best  explained  by  » a  fly-sheet  ”  which  has  been 
circulated  in  Oxford,  and  in  which  we  seem  to  detect 
the  ornate  diction  of  Mr.  Ward.  This  really  remark¬ 
able  document  sets  forth  five  reasons  why  it  is  de- 
simble  that  the  selected  candidates  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  sliould  be  brought  to  the  Univei-sity.” 
One  of  these  is  “  because  they  wish  it  themselves ;  ” 
which,  if  it  were  a  fact,  would  go  far  •  to  settle 
the  matter  without  any  correspondence  between  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Government.  Another  is, 
“  because  they  'would  have  opportunities  of  society  and 
of  becoming  known  to  one  another  which  they  cannot 
have  in  London,”  a  proposition  which  would  have  been 
really  amusing  if  it  had  been  intended  as  a  joke.  It  is 
also l^nignantly  explained  that  the  residence  of  the  selected 
candidates  in  Oxford  “  would  tend  to  the  cultivation  of 
Oriental  studies  among  ns,”  and  that  “  the  training  of  the 
Indian  civil  servants,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  India 
so  greatly  depends,  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  University.” 
One  might,  on  analogous  grounds,  suggest  that  every 
member  of  the  Legislature  should  spend  a  couple  of 
years  at  Oxford  before  taking  his  seat.  Indeed,  the  one 
reason  of  the  whole  five  that  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
practical,  is  that  if  the  selected  candidates  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass  their  time  at  Oxford,  they  would  be 
“  under  superintendenceand  some  degree  of  discipline;” 
or,  to  use  the  measured  phrases  of  the  Hebdomadial 
Council,  “that  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  attendant 
upon  residence  in  London  away  from  parental  control 
have  long  been  seen  by  thoughtful  observers.”  Of  this 
beautiful  sentiment  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  profanely  re¬ 
marked  that  it  was  “  all  nonsense,”  and  he  might  very 
well  have  said  the  same  of  the  five  “  reasons  ”  in  Mr. 
Ward’s  fly-sheet.  The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
provision  at  Oxford — nor  can  any  possibly  be  made— - 
for  giving  the  selected  candidates  what  they  want.  A 
young  man  whoso  principal  duty  it  will  shortly  be  to  sit 
as  Judge  in  a  native  Court,  and  to  administer  a  district, 
requires  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  of  the 
Presidency  to  which  he  is  appointed,  and  a  practical 
familiarity  with  legal  procedure  and  the  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Oxford  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  ready  to  create 
any  number  of  chairs  in  the  various  Indian  languages, 
and  it  may  be  granted  that  languages  can  be  taught  as 
well  at  Oxford  as  anywhere  else.  Law  is  another 
matter,  and  can  no  more  be  taught  away  from  the 
Law  Courts  than  can  medicine  and  surgery  away  from 
the  hospitals.  Tliere  is,  of  course,  a  School  of  Law  at 
Oxford,  and  several  Professors  of  Law,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  expound  to  undergraduate  audiences  those  light 
and  airy  ge  neral  principles  which  are  to  be  found  in 
such  works  as  those  of  Maine  and  Austin.  This  kind 
of  thing  is  all  very  well  for  the  undergraduate  whe 
intends  to  spend  three  years  at  the  University  before 
going  into  a  pleader’s  chambers,  but  the  selected  can¬ 
didate  has  no  time  for  such  purely  ornamental 
accomplishments  as  comparative  jurisprudence  and 
the  historical  development  of  tenures.  He  is  re¬ 
quired  to  report  a  certain  number  of  cases  him¬ 
self,  and  Professor  Jowett  seems  to  think  that 
because  all  the  reports  that  are  actually  required  of  him 
can  bo  done  in  five  weeks,  therefore  five  weeks  is  the 
only  time  he  need  spend  in  London.  The  fact,  however, 
is  that  these  reports  are  insisted  upon  for  the  converse 
reason  to  that  which  made  the  miser  order  his  boy  to 
whistle  the  whole  time  he  w’as  down  in  the  cellar  draw¬ 
ing  the  beer.  If  a  young  man  is  to  report  a  case  he 
must  attend  the  Court  and  listen  carefully  to  what  is 
going  on ;  and  accordingly  a  certain  minimum  of 
reports  is  exacted  from  each  selected  candidate,  ex¬ 
actly  as  at  Oxford  every  undergraduate  is  pricked  in 
to  a  certain  number  of  lectures.  If,  however,  the  future 
Indian  civil  servant  is  wise,  he  attends  the  Courts  not  for 
five  weeks  merely,  but  as  often  as  he  can ;  and  it  is  one 
ofi  the  chief  advantages  of  London  that  there  is  hardly 
ever  a  day  on  which  some  really  important  Court  is  noi 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  •  " 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  has  given 
notice  that  he  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Hoiwe  of 
Commons  on  Monday  to  the  necessity  of  making  some 
sort  of  physical  training  a  part  of  elementary  school  in¬ 
struction.  The  principle  of  attending  to  the  body  as 
well  as  to  the  mind  in  education  has  so  long  been  rewg. 
nised  theoretically  that  it  was  to  be  expected  that^e 
passing  of  an  Act  whose  object  it  is  to  secure  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  three  R’s  to  every  child  in  the  kingdom' 
would  soon  be  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  direction- 
of  physical  culture.  It  is  not,  however,  any  idea  of  the 
harmonious  development  of  body  and  mind  that  is  now 
forcing  this  question  on  public  attention,  and  pressing 
for  an  immediate  settlement.  As  a  practical  people,  we 
might  have  allowed  the  completion  of  the  Education 
Act  on  the  physical  side  to  be  indefinitely  postponed, 
bad  legislation  been  demanded  by  nothing  more  urgent 
than  the  realisation  of  an  idea.  It  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  suitable  recruits  for  the  army  that  has  given 
to  the  question  of  physical  education  so  sudden  and 
powerful  an  interest. 

We  are  considerably  behind  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland  in  the  matter  of  physical 
training.  We  show  our  respect  for  bodily  powers  by 
turning  out  in  crowds  to  cheer  the  winners  in  athletic 
contests,  but  the  youthful  athletes  have  to  be  content  with 
this  unsubstantial  recognition  of  their  gifts  and  acqnire- 
ments.  Eminence  on  the  river  or  in  the  cricket-field 
does  not  count  for  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  for  a  place  in  the  Civil  Service.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  under  the  auspices  of  our  Government, 
bodily  strength  and  skill  are  admitted  as  subjects  in  a 
competition  for  the  public  service.  Three  years  ago  Sir 
George  Campbell,  in  the  course  of  his  energetic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Bengal,  attached  gymnasia  to  the  training 
colleges,  and  not  only  subjected  native  candidates  for 
the  Civil  Service  to  a  physical  test,  requiring  them  to 
give  proofs  of  speed  in  riding,  and  endurance  in  walking, 
but  also  assign^  marks,  which  counted  in  the  competi¬ 
tion,  for  proficiency  in  gymnastic  exercise.  Except  that 
two  Bengalis,  whose  pluck  was  superior  to  their  horse¬ 
manship,  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble  off*  their  horses  with 
fatal  results,  the  experiment  was  eminently  successful;  the 
Bengalis  shook  off  their  constitutional  inactivity  and 
entered  into  the  exercises  with  zest,  and  now  in  a  country 
where  walking  was  lately  considered  an  employment 
unfit  for  a  gentleman,  a  gymnasium  is  an  active  ap¬ 
pendage  to  many  of  the  schools.  At  home,  however, 
bodily  excellence  has  not  yet  been  elevated  to  any  such 
dignity.  Voices  have  been  heard  here  and  there  calling 
for  a  physical  test  for  the  military  and  naval  services,  in 
which  a  body  capable  of  fatigue  and  hardship  is  of  equal 
importance  witli  a  well-trained  mind ;  but  as  yet  the 
athletic  sports  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  have  re¬ 
mained  without  official  recognition.  It  is  the  fashion 
rather  to  ridicule  the  earnestness  with  which  our  young 
barbarians  devote  themselves  to  boating  and  cricket, 
leaping  and  racing  ;  and  although  the  successful  athlete 
has  his  rew^ard  in  the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  it  is 
treated  as  a  good  joke  to  propose  that  his  bodily  accom¬ 
plishments  should  receive  any  consideration  in  the  award 
of  the  legitimate  honours  of  the  school. 

It  would  be  considered  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the 
passion  for  athletics  in  our  public  schools  and  Universities 
is  not  carried  to  excess.  Athletics  are  probably  carried 
to  excess,  to  absurd  excess,  and  it  might  be  better  that 
instead  of  optional  and  unrecognised  sports  there  were 
instituted  a  regular  compulsory  physical  training  from 
which  the  studious  and  sedentary  boys  who  most  requirt 
healthy  exercise  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  boys  of  the  class  that  are  sent  to  our 
public  schools  that  compulsory  physical  training  is  most 
required,  but  the  ill-fed  and  ill-cared-for  children  of  the 
poor,  and  that  on  much  wider  grounds  than  the  mere 
supply  of  recruits  for  the  army.  It  is  in  providing  ^ 
the  sound  training  of  those  whose  bodies  are  stunted 
and  deformed  by  foul  air,  bad  food,  and  unhealthy  ooci^ 
pations,  that  our  educational  system  is  so  lamentably  and 


sitting.  When  we  add  to  this  that  really  aamiraoie 
lectures  are  now  given  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  that 
each  Inn  has  in  it  a  set  of  young  men  who  are  quite  as 

Oxford  undergraduates,  and 
their  habits,  we  need  hardly 


industrious  and  orderly  as 
far  less  extravagant  in 
trouble  ourselves  to  further  consider  the  Oxford  fly-sheet. 

Not  content  with  denouncing  the  talk  of  the  Hebdo¬ 
madal  Council  about  “  parental  care  ”  as  “  nonsense,” 
Mr.  Rogers  also  observed  that  he  objected  to  bringing 
young  men  to  a  place  of  expensive  and  idle  habits  and 
associations.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  truth  in  this 
than  most  Oxford  men  would  be  willing  to  admit. 
London,  no  doubt,  has  certain  temptations  of  its  own 
from  which  Oxford  is  comparatively  free ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  perpetual  round  of  cricket,  and  boating, 
and  billiards,  and  rackets,  and  athletic  sports,  and 
breakfasts,  and  lunches,  and  wine  parties,  w’hich  is 
always  going  on  in  an  Oxford  college,  is  something  very 
like  organised  idleness,  and  for  the  majority  of  the 
young  men  who  are  successful  in  the  open  competition 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  the  comparative  novelty 
of  such  an  existence  would  make  it  far  more 
dangerous  than  it  is  for  the  average  undergraduate, 
who  has  in  most  cases  been  at  a  public  school. 
Oxford  is  indeed  to  a  very  great  extent  Eton  over 
again,  and  upon  a  larger  scale ;  and  when  the  Heb¬ 
domadal  Council  observes  that  “  the  selected  can¬ 
didates  could  hardly  fail  to  benefit  by  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  so  large  a  number  of  English  gentlemen  of 
their  own  ago  preparing  for  various  occupations  at  home,” 
wo  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  the  benefit  would 
be  entirely  unmixed,  and  whether  Mr.  Lowe  has  not 
much  the  best  of  the  argument  when  he  insists  that  a 
compulsory  residence  at  Oxford,  such  as  the  Council 
appears  to  contemplate,  “  would  be  very  injurious  to 
the  Indian  Service  by  depriving  it  of  the  knowledge 
of  two  things  which  it  ought  especially  to  carry  with  it 
to  India — the  law  of  England,  and  the  great  world  as 
seen  in  the  Senate,  the  mart,  the  counting-house,  and  in 
those  innumerable  societies  which  London  contains.” 
It  is  part  of  the  Oxford  scheme  that,  without  com¬ 
promising  the  vital  principle  that  Oxford  is  not  an 
examining  body,  and  that  residence  is  essential  for  a 
degree,  some  means  should  yet  be  found  of  enabling  the 
Indian  students  to  proceed  to  their  B. A.  after  two  years’ 
residence.  We  venture  to  think  that  if  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  to  make  a  similar  concession,  the  whole 
question  would  be  at  an  end.  No  one  could  for  a 
moment  doubt  whether  it  would  be  better  for  the 
selected  candidate  to  spend  two  years  at  Oxford  attend¬ 
ing  lectures  and  ending  by  taking  his  degree,  or  rather 
to  spend  tw’O  years  in  London  attending  the  Courts  and 
ending  by  a  call  to  the  Bar.  In  short,  the  chief  value  of 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  Oxford  friends 
is  in  so  far  as  it  reminds  us  how  unfortunate  it  is  that 
the  Inns  of  Court  are  no  longer,  as  they  once  were,  a 
great  legal  University.  Such  a  reform,  or,  to  speak 
more  exactly,  such  a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things 
is  gradually  coming  about,  and  before  ten  years  are  over 
we  shall  in  all  pro^bility  find  a  great  legal  University 
in  active  work  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  new  Law 
Courts.  If  so,  the  old  Universities  will  find  themselves 
subjected  to  a  very  keen  competition.  It  would  indeed 
be  almost  impossible  to  hesitate  between  three  years  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  a  University  degree  on  the  one 
hand,  and  three  years  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  or  the  Temple  with 
a  good  course  of  instruction  in  law  and  a  call  to  the  Bar 
on  the  other,  were  it  not  that  a  certain  number  of  parents 
will  probably  always  insist  upon  the  great  blessings  and 
advantages  for  young  men  of  “parental  supervision,” 
and  that  a  Fellowship — as  long  as  Fellowships  are  not 
reformed  away  altogether — will  always  be  a  valuable 
prize.  For  the  rest,  it  is  idle  to  ask  with  Professor 
Henry  Smith  what  knowledge  of  the  world  a  young 
man  is  likely  to  pick  up  in  the  streets  of  London.  Lon¬ 
don  is,  as  Mr.  Lowe  said,  the  great  school  of  know- 
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daneerously  inferior  to  that  followed  in  the  th^  great 
Continental  Empires.  The  action  of  Prussia  in  this  matter 
is  particularly  worthy  of  imitation.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  the  Prussian  Government,  having  their  attention 
Erected  to  a  system  of  gymnastics  which  has  received 
State  support  in  Sweden  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
despatched  a  physician  to  inquire  and  report,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  report  satisfactory  at  once  established  a  central 
institution  for  gymnastic  training  at  Berlin ;  and  now 
every  boy  in  every  school  is  put  through  a  regular 
course  of  gymnastics.  The  same  system  has  been 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  case  of  Saxony  is  an  admirable'  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  points  a  strong  moral  to 
ourselves.  Saxony  is  a  manufacturing  country,  and 
it  was  remarked  there,  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Prussia,  that  the  number  of  men  fit  for  military 
service  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  population.  But  of  late,  since  a  compulsory  system 
of  physical  instruction  has  been  introduced,  this  falling 
off  in  physique  has  been  checked,  the  factory  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased,  and  the  returns  under  the  conscription 
have  increased  also  in  proportion.  Now,  when  we  have 
to  complain  of  a  sad  falling  off*  in  the  quality  of  our 
recruits,  it  may  be  well  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  Ours 
is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  every  year  becoming 
more  and  more  so.  The  census  of  1871  showed  that 
our  towns  have  grown  enormously,  while  the  numbers 
of  the  country  population  have  been  standing  still.  If 
our  army  is  to  maintain  its  efficiency,  it  has  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  steps  for  improving  the 
bodily  powers  of  our  town  population,  from  which  most 
of  our  recruits  are  drawn.  The  country  districts  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  nation  with  soldiers, 
and  the  towns  are  exposed  to  influences  which  lead  too 
surely  to  physical  degeneration  and  decay.  This  is  part 
at  least  of  the  explanation  of  the  poor  results  that  the 
recruiting  sergeant  has  of  late  been  able  to  show,  and  it 
is  high  time  to  consider  any  system  which  professes  to 
have  been  successful  in  improving  the  physique  of  a 
manufacturing  population,  and  in  counteracting  the 
influences  inseparable  from  large  towns  and  unhealthy 
employments. 

The  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Arts  which  waited 
on  the  Commander-in-Chief  about  a  month  ago,  spoke 
only  of  the  introduction  of  military  drill  into  schools. 
The  Education  Department  has  already  been  induced 
to  offer  a  grant  for  duly  certificated  drill  iu  the  schools 
under  its  inspection ;  and  the  deputation,  which  numbered 
several  eminent  names,  and  among  others  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  one  of  the  very  highest  authorities  on  all 
matters  relating  to  education,  w’aited  on  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  request  him  to  furnish  instructors  from 
the  Dep6t  Brigades  now  established  through  the  country. 
Hr.  Chadwick  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  drill  combing 
with  the  half-time  system,  of  which  he  has  long  been 
an  advocate,  tended  to  turn  out  men  in  after  life  with 
a  producing  power  of  three  to  two.  He  instanced  the 
cases  of  the  Chelsea  School  and  the  Royal  Naval  School 
at  Greenwich  as  schools  where  drill  had  been  made  part 
of  the  system,  and  which  showed  fewer  failures  in  after 
life  than  schools  where  physical  education  was  neg¬ 
lected.  The  result  of  the  application  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  is  not  yet  known.  He  expressed  himself  as 
^mg  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  deputation,  but 
could  not  commit  himself  to  an  approval  of  the  neces- 
saiy  expenditure  until  he  had  consulted  with  the  Secre- 
^ry  ot  State.  We  shall  probably  learn  on  Monday 
whether  the  Government  are  prepared  to  take  any  steps 
the  matter.  But  if  anything  is  to  be  done  it  ought  to 
w  considered  whether  it  w'ould  not  be  well  to  go  beyond 
me  introduction  of  mere  drill  by  an  ordinary  sergeant. 
Drill  is  much  better  than  no  exercise  at  all,  and  the 
^11  which  the  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Arts  had 
^  view  probably  implies  more  than  mere  military 
evolutions  and  formations ;  but  since  the  subject  has 
eeme  up  for  discussion,  it  should  be  discussed  tho¬ 
rough  ly^  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  use  in  Prussia  consists  not  of  military  drill,  but 
gymnastic  exercise.  The  advocates  of  the  Sw^ish 


or  Prussi^  system,  such  as  Dr.  Roth,  from  whom  we 
have  published  several  letters  on  the  subject,  and  who 
has  advocated  and  taught  Ling’s  gymnastics  for  many 
years,  and  Mr.  Ravenstein,  late  President  of  the  Ger- 
man  Gymnastic  Society,  hold  very  strongly  to  the 
superiority  of  gymnastics  over  drill.  The  Swiss,  who 
have  long  given  a  military  training  to  their  schoolboys, 
are  said  to  meditate  abandoning  drill  in  favour  oi  a 
system  of  gymnastics.  Mr.  Ravenstein  records  an  ex- 
^riment  on  a  small  scale  made  on  the  boys  of  the 
National  School  at  Much  W^enlock.  They  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections,  the  height  and  chest-girth  of 
each  boy  were  taken,  and  one  section  was  handed  over 
to  a  drill  master,  and  the  other  to  a  teacher  of  gymnas¬ 
tics.  When  the  measurements  were  repeated  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  results  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  gymnastic  system.  This  may  not  prove  much,  but 
taken  with  other  facts  it  is  worth  studying ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  thepreferenceshownbySweden,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia  for  gymnastics  should  not  be  passed  lightly  over, 
if  we  are  to  consider  seriously  what  ought  to  he  done  in 
our  own  schools.  In  Prussia  it  seems  to  be  considered 
necessary  that  teachers  of  gymnastics  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  anatomy ;  and  this  Dr.  Roth  also  advo¬ 
cates,  but  we  imagine  there  would  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  teaching  an  intelligent  army  sergeant  how 
to  direct  the  necessary  movements,  even  though  he  were 
not  aware  of  the  precise  physiological  effects  by  which 
they  were  accompanied.  Non-commissioned  officers  are 
the  most  available  instructors  we  have  for  the  present ; 
and  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  them  at  once,  with  the 
addition  to  tbeir  resources  of  such  elements  of  gym¬ 
nastics  as  they  may  be  able  to  master,  until  such  time 
as  more  highly  qualified  teachers  are  forthcoming.  But 
a  serious  eflTort  should  be  made  to  provide  competent 
teachers  of  g;ymnastics,  by  means  of  a  central  training 
college  or  olmerwise,  if  it  is  decided  that  the  Swedish  or 
Prussian  system  of  physical  education  is,  as  it  seems  to 
be,  the  most  highly  recommended  and  advisable. 


SPRING  CAPTAINS. 


About  this  time  every  year  London  is  invaded  by  military 
hordt's.  From  the  penal  settlement  of  Chatham,  from  the 
parAdi!*iacal  delights  of  Dover,  from  the  society  of  dainty  Dul- 
cineas  at  Shomcliffe,  and  from  the  sterile  sandhills  of  Aider- 
shot,  regimental  officers  flock  to  town.  Like  the  religious 
world,  they  have  their  May  meetings,  which  must  be  attended 
on  pain  of  loss  of  caste  Not  that  the  gatherings  at  Exeter 
HmII  ever  receive  much  access  of  numbers  from  this  source. 
Even  the  rowdy  eloquence  of  Mr.  Moody  and  the  roopy 
high  notes  of  Mr.  Sankey  ara  not  likely  to  attract  many 
**  spring  captfuns”  into  the  now  sacred  seats  of  Her  Majesty^ 
Theatre.  They  are  Christians,  certainly,  these  young 
warriors  with  the  closely  shaven  cheeks,  apoplectic  throats 
and  protruding  eyeballs.  When  with  tbeir  regiments  they 
go  to  church  regularly  every  Sunday  and  listen  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Articles  of  War.  So  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  about  their  devotional  tendencies.  Yet 
were  St.  Paul  himself  to  preach  in  Pall  Mall  on  such  an  in¬ 
toxicating  subject  as  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill,  he 
would  not  gather  a  large  congregation.  For  b^  not  the 
**  spring  captain  ”  come  to  town  on  purpose  to  enjoy  himself 
in  nis  own  peculiar  way,  which  is  rather  the  reverse  of  apos¬ 
tolic  ?  We  must  not  grudge  the  poor  fellow  this  little  out¬ 
ing,  although  some  of  his  proclivities  may  appear  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  good  taste.  As  all  the  world  knows,  youi^ 
officers  have  to  perform  very  arduous  labours  when  with  their 
regiments,  and  therefore  deserve  a  holiday  now  and  again.  In 
addition  to  daily  parades,  have  they  not  occasionally  to  prowl 
round  the  barrack-rooms  at  meal  times,  chanting  a  melan¬ 
choly  refrain,  sounding  like  ‘‘sh’own;  alicompayne,’*  but 
meaning  “  sit  down ;  any  complaints  f  ”  Then,  too,  look  what 
is  expected  from  them  in  the  matter  of  amatory  attentions  by 
those  tender  virgins  to  whom  ribald  wits  apply  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  **  garrison  hacks.”  Seeing  that  the  spring  captain 
only  receives  eleven  and  sevenpence  a-day  for  tne  discharge 
of  all  these  duties,  the  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  per¬ 
forms  them  merits  high  praise.  But  now  work  is  over,  and  he 
is  about  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  reward.  For  all  he  cares, 
the  men  of  his  company  may  be  in  a  state  of  revolt  at  the 
toughness  of  their  meat  rations,  while  his  capacious  mind  har¬ 
bours  no  memory  ot  the  maidens  with  whom  he  has  dallied 
during  the  dreary  months  of  winter.  In  fact,  he  speaks  in  a 
scoffing  tone  of  their  blandishments,  and  expresses  mild  wonder 
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enough — sometimes  rather  too  freely — ^but  with  some  weU 
defined  pleasure  in  Tiew.  One  may  he  fond  of  the  one^ 
another  of  the  card  table ;  some  delight  in  banquets,*  sotn!^ 
ballet  girls.  But  the  spring  captain  cares  for  none’of  these 
things  unless  they  help  to  swell  his  splendour,  i^'cllow  hhn 
to  the  theatre,  and  he  will  be  seen  surveying  the  house  betwesn 
the  acts  with  a  lordly  air,  while  the  amount  of  money  he 
spends  in  fees  to  attendants  and  at  the  refreshment  bar  is  siu. 
prising.  Then  afterwards,  when  he  drops  in  at  the  Temple  of 
Venus  in  Windmill  Street,  he  is  saluted  with  almost  diTiiie 
honours  by  the  attendant  vestals.  Their  keen  eyes  recogmis 
him  at  once — recognise  the  morbid  vanity  which  by  means  of 
a  little  tiattery  shall  be  made  to  bubble  over  with  the  sparkliag 
wine  of  Rheims  or  elsewhere.  So  they  ply  him  freely  wS 
praise,  and  the  funds  extracted  with  so  much  difficulty  from 
Shadrach,  Meshech  and  Co.  soon  melt  away  under  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  their  smiles.  Jhus  he  lives  for  a  week  until  ^ 
Derby  is  over.  His  leave  extends  to  the  following  Saturday 
and  he  had  hoped  to  see  the  Oaks  as  well  as*  me  greater 
race.  But  on  Thursday  he  makes  the  unpleasant  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king^’ 
cannot  even  be  affected  without  heavy  cost.  For  fite 
days  he  has  been,  he  believes,  a  sort  of  monarch,  an  object  of 
admiration  and  envy  to  less  fortunate  mortals.  But  on  the 
sixth  day  he  is  relegated  to  the  shades  of  obscurity  by  an 
empty  pocket.  So,  as  the  tribes  of  Israel  decline  to  make 
him  any  farther  advances,  he  returns  to  his  regiment,  where 
for  another  year  he  will  remain  pinched  in  his  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  afford  another  outing.  Does  he  think  with 
Diogenes  that  repentance  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a 
price?  By  no  means.  Tube  a  ^od  for  five'  days  moK 
than  compensates  for  severe  privations  during  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  even  when  the  godship  is  a  transparent  sham.  So 
next  year  at  this  season  we  shall  surely  again  see  among  us 
our  gaudy  Mayflies,  the  spring  captains,  with  their  airs  i 
ma^ificence,  their  lavish  expenditure,  and  their  protubera  i 
eyeballs  glaring  steadily  into  space,  as  if  some  invisible  com¬ 
mander  were  perpetually  giving  the  word  **  eyes  front” 


to  his  cmfrires  that  “  he  could  ever*  have  spooned  such  anj 
awful  lot^'  Let  the  past  bury  its  dead,  so  far  as  Captain  Tat-| 
tew  is  concerned.  The  present  being  his  until  the  end  of  next] 
week,  he  intends  making  the  most  oi  this  verdant  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  regimental  life.  Nevertheless,  although  his  leave  liesj 
comfortably  in  his  breast  pocket,  warming  his  manly  heart,  a 
disagreeable  phantom  occasion  "" 
and  perfect  happiness.  He  1 
outing  in  every  possible  way, 
acquainted  with  his  i  ‘ 
been  laid  under  contribution. 


The  tribes  of  Israel  are  well( 
schoolboy  signature,  and  his  relatives  havei 
*  ■  appears 

For  on  the 

•cemsion  of  his  annual  visit  to  liondon,  the  ^  spring  captain” 
considers  it  incumbent  to  live  like  Sardanapalus  and  to  lavish 
money  like  Monte  Christo. 

Officers  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  town  frequently  soon  learn 
the  prudence  of  making  their  cash  go  as  far  as  possible.  But 
the  military  swallow,  who  never  puts  in  an  appearance  except 
about  the  Derby  week,  flies  in  altogether  a  different  fashion, 
seemingly  with  the  object  of  circling  into  the  sun  of  in¬ 
solvency  for  purposes  of  incremation.  No  sooner  does  Captain 
Tatters  arrive  than  he  apparently  becomes  paralysed  in  the  lower 
limbs.  From  his  club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall  to 
bba  gents  at  Charing  Cross  is  a  journey  only  to  be  performed 
on  wheels.  Even  to  promenade  ever  so  slowly  by  the  side  of 
Rotten  Row,  or  at  the  evening  drive,  fatigues  him  so^  im¬ 
mensely  that  he  very  soon  reposes  his  stalwart-looking  limbs 
on  a  chair.  Yet  when  at  Plymouth  or  the  Curragh  he  thinks 
little  of  playing  cricket  all  day,  or  reducing  himself  by  some 
pounds  m  the  racket-court.  Perhaps  this  forms  the  real 
reason  why  he  now  affects  perennial  prostration.  Wishing 
to  shunt  bis  life  off  its  customary  rails  he  addicts  himself  to 
oabs,  because  they  do  not  recal  muscular  memories  of  regi¬ 
mental  existence.  Yet  he  is  somewhat  fastidious  in  bis  choice  of 
conveyances.  A  ‘‘growler  ”  finds  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  while 
underground  railways  are  anathema.  But  ensconce  him  in  a 
hansom,  and  contentment  forthwith  fills  his  soul.  The  reason 
for  this  preference  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Being  averse  to 
hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel — being,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  rather  inclined  to  ostentation — the  spring  captain 
likes  to  travel  in  that  conveyance  which  best  advertises  his  own 
magnificence.  So  he  calls  for  more  hansoms  even  as  the  Indian 
Nuwab  called  for  more  wives  when  his  zunnnu  was  burnt,  and 
generally  pays  the  drivers  about  twice  the  proper  fare  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  admiration.  This  proneness  to  bestow  abundant 
largesse  on  all  whom  they  employ  forms  indeed  a  leading 
chamcterUtic  of  the  class.  On  the  journey  to  town,  guards 
and  porters  are  fee’d  with  a  prodigality  that  makes  other  pas¬ 
sengers  feel  themselves  misers,  and  even  the  newsboys  come  in 
for  gratuities.  For  the  spring  captain  has  a  soul  above  coppers, 
which  he  declares,  “wear  out  his  pockets;  ”  and  so  when  he 
buys  a  penny  paper,  the  youthful  vendor  generally  receives  the 
change  out  of  sixpence.  But  it  is  at  his  club  that  Captaiu  Tat¬ 
ters  shines  out  most  gloriously.  Like  a  certain  illustrious  high¬ 
wayman  of  yore,  he  never  appears  to  have  any  but  gf»ld  coins  in 
bis  pocket.  When  paying  lor  an  accidental  glass  of  sherry — 
he  is  prone  to  such  mUhaps,  which  generally  take  tlie  form  of 
Manzanilla — he  dives  his  fist  into  a  waist  pocket,  and  forth¬ 
with  produces  a  handful  of  sovereigns,  some  of  which  drop  on 
the  floor.  On  occasion  ho  has  been  oven  ktifjwn  to  give  a  cab¬ 
man  half  a  sovereign  for  a  couple  of  miles*  drive,  and  to  tell 
him  to  “  keep  the  infernal  change.”  But  it  is  wheu  ordering 
his  dinner  nt  the  club  that  the  spring  captain  displays  the 
greatest  magnificence  of  idea.  While  the  old  hnhituen  are 
content  with  a  basin  of  soup,  a  cut  off  the  joint,  a  bit  of  Ched¬ 
dar,  and  a  pint  of  Amontillado,  he  orders  a  regal  banquet  to  be 
set  forth  at  an  unreasonably  lute  hour.  Then,  elaborately 
dressed  and  redolent  of  perfume,  he  enters  the  diuing-rooui 
with  a  Sardanap>ilian  air,  and  proceeds  to  flourish  bis  feast  in 
the  eyes  of  the  waiters.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  world,  are  laid  under  toll  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  situation,  while  the  club  butler  smiles  slightly 
on  being  directed  to  produce  certain  recondite  vintages  to 
which  abnormally  high  prices  attach.  At  other  seasons 
of  the  year,  these  choice  brands  remain  almost  undisturbed 
in  the  cobwebby  recesses  of  the  cellar.  But  wheu  the  end  of 
May  draws  near  the  portly  functionary  in  question  takes  stock 
of  his  20  port,  comet  claret,  and  Veuve  Clicquot  champagne, 
while  the  oily  brown  sherry  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  such 
as  partake  of  it  with  discretion  and  acumen  is  inspected  with 
a  sigli.  lor  the  butler,  having  acquired  a  taste  in  tine  wines 
through  many  years’  practice,  cannot  help  regretting  that  these 
treasures  should  fall  the  prey  of  palateless  spring  captains. 
He  knows  tltey  cannot  appreciate  such  nectar.  What  is  more, 
they  themselves  are  aware  that  this  smooth-mannered  G.my- 
mede  sees  thncjgh  them  and  their  affectations.  Yet  so 
insensiite  is  their  annual  craving  for  some  sort  of  godship  that 
l^ey  cammt  forego  purchasing  the  mock  homage  of  a  butler. 
Ibis  in  eflect  appears  the  motive  underlying  all  their  thoughts 
and  actions.  Others  of  the  iiiilitarv  fMIHtA  Jinpliri  lllfinpv  tVppItr 
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It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  English  Art  if  in  default  o£ 
getting  rid  of  Royal  Academicians  we  could  somehow  abolish 
the  preliminary  banquet  nt  the  Royal  Academy.  Both  in¬ 
stitutions  are  bad,  but  in  its  effect  upon  public  taste  perhaps 
this  is  the  worst.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  remarks  that 
everyone  with  artistic  taste  “  must  agree  with  him  ”  that  the 
present  exhibition  is  as  good  as  any  of  ita  predecessors,  a  great 
many  ignorant  persons  are  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  statsr 
meet  is  true;  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  announces  that  the 
special  triumph  of  Enfjlish  painters  at  the  present  time  is  in 
the  department  of  imaginative  painting,  the  public  which  has 
faith  in  Mr.  Disraeli  feels  bound  to  discover  in  the  exhibition 
those  high  qualities  that  are  not  by  any  means  to  Iw  found 
there.  A  poor  Academy  would  not  in  itself  be  such  a  disMtrous 
thing  for  the  iiiteresta  of  English  Art  if  it  were  recognised  n 
poor,  and  if  there  were  enough  critical  courage  and  diacemr 
ment  to  point  out  clearly  how  deplorable  is  the  failure  and 
how  great  is  the  necessity  for  increased  and  profounder  study. 
But  wheu  we  have,  ou  the  one  hand,  a  body  of  men  who  are 
certificated  for  life  as  painters  of  genius,  and  when  further 
these  same  men  invite  every  year  Princes  and  Archbishops  and 
Prime  Ministers  to  confirm  their  reputation  by  foolish  flattei^ 
and  ignorant  applause,  there  is  very  little  chance  for  those  who 
studiou.sly  watch  the  course  of  Art  progress  to  get  a  hearing 
for  a  careful  and  real  judgment.  * 

The  French  system  has  at  least  this  advantage  over  our 
own.  It  may  happen  that  the  show  of  painting  in  a  pai^cular 
year  is  no  better  than  in  England,  but  as  it  is  no  one^  paj^ 
ticular  business  to  bolster  it  up  with  false  praise,  the 
very  soon  informed  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  We 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  contents  of  the  Salon 
and  the  Academy,  and  we  venture  to  think  there  is  not 
to  choose  between  them.  There  is  more  failure  in  the  first, 
and  more  prudence  in  the  second,  but  of  work  that  gtv« 
genuine  artistic  delight  there  is  very  little  in  either  exhibition. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  noticeable  failure  in  the  Salon  lies  m 
the  audacious  attempt  of  French  painters  still  to  attempt  tlw 
highest  themes  with  the  meanest  artistic  appliances.  ^^®^ 
equipment  is  as  a  rule  insufilcient  for  any  achievement  tha 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  modem  realism ;  but  although  tne 
adopted  style  is  fitted  for  this  and  no  other  kind  of 
the  triumphs  of  poetical  painting  are  attempted 
utmost  temerity.  It  is  very  curious,  for  instance,  to  observe 
the  numerous  compositions  in  the  nude  that  crowd  the  wal 
of  the  Salon.  In  England  there  exists  the  most  utterly 
foolish  and  I’uritan  belief  in  clothes;  and  only  the  ® 
the  Times  congratulated  its  readers  that  pictures  of  nude  for 
w’ere  not  to  be  found  in  any  quantity  in  our  Royal  Academy. 
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Xo  those  who  have  made  any  serious  stn^y  of  ^ho  aims  of 
Art,  it  is  well  known  that  without  the  constant  study  of 
nude  form  noble  painting  is  impossible,  and  that  for  the 
highest  kind  of  design  nude  form  is  indispensable.  The 
exnibition  of  all  the  beauty  and  expressional  power 
in  the  body  is  indeed  the  final  triumph  of  both  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture;  and  if  our  painters  were  capable  of 
realising  this  truth  with  distinctness,  there  would  be  ^  end! 
of  a  great  part  of  the  utterly  worthless  sentiment  that  sickens 
the  intellect  of  the  visiter  to  the  Royal  Academy.  We  hav4 
referred  to  the  pictures  of  nude  figures  in  the  Salon  therefore 
not  by  noy  means  to  condemn  their  presence,  but  simply 
because  in  tbis  clas-n  of  Art  the  special  limitations  of  the  scho|^>l 
gre  most  clearly  defined.  In  a  composition  of  costume  a 
’  painter  may  parti  v  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  imagination.  If 
^  is  skilful  in  the  choice  of  bis  material  and  a  brilliant 
executant,  be  may  possibly  draw  off  attention  from  the 
central  invention  to  the  details  of  the  workmanship.^  But  in 
the  treatment  of  nude  form  there  is  no  escape,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  in  this  class  of  work  that  we  may  best  study  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  defects  of  modern  French  painters.  The 
dexterity  and  technical  cleverness  of  these  studies  of  the 
figure  are  often  remarkable.  French  painters  conscientiously 
labour  at  the  grammar  of  their  art,  and  they  do  not  suppose 
that  they  are  competent  to  paint  pictures  merely  because  they 
have  happened  to  be  struck  by  the  pathos  of  a  child  playing 
with  a  (log,  or  because  they  can  recognise  the  costume  of  the 
different  centuries.  Many  of  these  paintings  are  indeed  no 
more  than  studies  of  the  model,  and  notwithstanding  their 
ideal  titles,  which  do  them  iiriustice,  they  deserve  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  merely  for  the  skill  of  the  execution.  But  there  aro 
others  wherein  a  poetical  composition  is  deliberately  attempted, 
and  here  we  find  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  necessary 
nobility  of  design  has  been  wanting  to  the  artist.  There 
are  two  devices  often  repeated  in  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  by  which  the  painter  seeks  to  conceal  the  poverty 
of  bis  invention.  Either  he  endows  his  ideal  figures  with  the 
trivial  grace  and  fashionable  fascination  of  modem  manners,  or 
be  tovers  his  retreat  from  the  height  of  poetic  art  by  a  stu¬ 
pendous  mechanical  invention.  M.  Cabanel  is  an  eminent 
exponent  of  the  first  system  ;  M.  Dord  is  the  most  alarming 
illustration  of  the  second.  The  Venus  ”  of  M.  Cabanel  is  a 
'painting  of  much  ability  in  every  direction  but  the  highest; 
out  here  in  place  of  dimity  and  severity  of  style  we  have  a 
trivial  prettiness.  The  f^e'has  no  nobility,  the  form  lacks  the 
severe  elegance  without  which  a  nude  figure  is  a  mere  exhi¬ 
bition  of  nakedness.  If  the  figure  were  draped  it  would  serve 
for  a  type  of  a  fashionable  l^y  descending  the  steps  of  the 
Opera,  and  its  character  is  not  changed  by  these  mere  accidents 
of  costume.  As  to  M.  Dord’s  picture  of  Dante’s  Visit  to  the 
Seventh  Circle,  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  was  not  sent  to  our 
Academy.  A  purely  mechanical  invention  of  the  lowest 
type,  it  possesses  every  quality  of  bad  art,  and  we  tremble 
to  think  of  its  po.osible  popularity  if  it  had  once  received 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  These  two  artists 
have  been  selected  as  the  two  extreme  representatives  of  the 
most  ambitious  style  of  Art  in  the  S  don.  In  the  same  class 
‘of  ideal  painting,  a  few  individuals  may  be  found  whose  work 
has  a  different  and  a  higher  character ;  and  in  a  more  modest 
style  there  are  pictures  of  noticeable  excellence,  quite  as 
many  certainly  as  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  Academy. 

But  although  French  and  English  Art  of  the  present  year 
ve  in  substantially  the  same  plight,  the  attitude  of  criticism 
,  in  the  two  countries,  and  consequently  the  attitude  of  the 
public,  is  very  distinct.  Art  criticism  in  Paris  is  very  much  in 
advance  in  everjr  respect  of  our  own.  In  too  many  of  our 
journals  the  review  of  the  Academy  is  little  better  than  a 
(Jomplimeutary  report,  and  we  possess  few  journals  specially 
devoted  to  art  matters  of  high  repute  or  authority.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  imperfect  system  are  manifest  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present.  VVe  have  a  bad  exhibition,  worse  certainly  than  any 
'  that  has  been  seen  for  the  last  five  years,  and  the  public  is  led  to 
believe,  not  only  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  by  the  Press, 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  its  predec«)ssors.  This  is  the 
truly  deplorable  aspect  of  our  artistic  failure.  A  sort  of  smug 
oomplacency  takes  the  place  of  .sharp  censure,  and  critics  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  point  out  and  condemn  the 
native  weaknesses  of  our  style,  the  imperfect  training  of  our 
ertists.  But  the  French  writers  do  not  so  condone  the  failure  | 
of  French  painters.  Let  us  take  the  judgment  of  M.  Paul 
Leroi  upon  the  present  Salon.  M.  Leroi  writes  in  an  artistic 
periodical,  called  VArt^  which  has  recently  been  founded  in 
Paris.  The  energetic  management  and  the  success  of  tbis 
journal  are  in  themselves  facts  that  testify  to  the  supe- 
nor  position  taken  by  artistic  criticism  in  France.  U Art 
•ppears  every  week,  and  its  pages  are  tilled  with  etchings  and 
woodcuts  that  illustrate  the  history  and  progress  of  Art.  There 
are  no  pictures  of  current  eventsj  of  parochial  ceremonies  in 
provincial  towns,  but  there  are  reproductions  of  artists’  sketches 
wd  designs,  and  careful  engravings  of  acknowleged  master¬ 


pieces  in  painting.  And  M.  Paul  Leroi,  writing  in  this 
journal,  has  the  courage  to  apeak  about  the  Salon  as  ftw 
English  (:ritics  would  dare  to  speak  about  the  Academy.  He 
sums  up  in  two  words  the  cliaracter  of  the  paintings  exnihited 
this  year  as  compared  with  other  years,  ancf  the  words  are  not 
“  up  to  the  average,”  or  the  “’vigour  of  French  Art  still 
unimpaired,”  but  simply  “  fort  pauvre.”  Of  the  judges,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  duties,  he 
says  they  have  shown  extreme  indulmnce,  an(i  have  tole¬ 
rated  the  admission  of  works  so  formless  that  they  do  Hot 
touch  Art  at  any  point”  .  And  when  the  same  critic  comes  to 
deal  with  M.  Uaoanel,  a  painter  of  fame  and  reputation  in 
France,  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  students,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  characterise  his  work  in  plain  terms.  And  this 
criticism  of  M.  Leroi  might  be  matcned  with  others  equally 
distinct  in  condemnation  of  the  pretentious  work  of  the  year. 
In  this  way  a  poor  exhibition  is  prevented  from  having  the 
worst  effect  upon  public  taste;  but  in  England  such 
a  criticism  of  popular  favourites  would  be  regarded 
AS  audacious  if  not  discourteous.  For  some  reason  utterly  in¬ 
explicable,  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  that  about  Art, 
AS  about  the  dead,  we  are  to  say  nothing  that  is  not  favour¬ 
able.  There  is  no  surer  method  of  completing  the  resemblance. 
If  we  approach  painting  with  the  politeness  due  to  persons 
deceased,  it  will  speedily  become  wnat  we  choose  to  pretend 
that  it  is.  There  are  pictures  in  the  Academy — and  they 
might  be  numbered  bv  the  half-doxen — which  come  from  the 
studios  of  Royal  Acaclemicians,  and  which  deserve  nothing  but 
sharp  censure.  But  because  we  in  our  folly,  or  they  and  their 
fellows  in  conceit,  have  bestowed  upon  these  men  a  title  for 
life  in  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  because  we  ‘have  pledged  our 
reputation  that  they  are  clever  painters,  no  word  is  said  el- 
cept  in  mild  compliment.  The  mass  of  the  public,  and 
amongst  them  those  who  want  and  desire  information,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  on  in  the  belief  that  painters  like  Mr.  Horsley  and 
Mr.  Frith  are  really  great  artists.  It  is  not  so  believed  among 
the  few  who  have  taste  and  discernment ;  but  as  in  our  religion . 
so  in  our  Art,  there  is  a  sort  of  accepted  decorum  which  rules 
that  there  shall  be  one  opinion  for  the  intelligent  and  another 
for  the  masses,  and  so  in  n  jth  cases  scepticisiu  is  concealed  by 
a  blond  exterior. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


JOSEPH  HAZZINI; 

Note*  and  Obtervatione,  Hiet  'orixd  and  Pereonal,  »ujg’.»ted  by 
Karl  Blind*  Notice  of  Madams  Venturi*  Memoir,  (See  Examiner, 
Jan.  2  and  Jan.  9.) 

If  it  be  thought  that  some  explanation  is  required  of 
the  publication  of  what  m.ay  be  regarded  as  a  criticism  upon  a 
criticism  which  appeared  in  our  own  columns,  that  explanation 
is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the  writer.  Signor  Maurizio 
Quadrio,  the  octogenarian  disciple  of  the  “master”  of  whom 
he  speaks  with  so  much  reverence,  is  uni  vers  illy  looked  up  jto 
by  the  Italian  Republican  party  as  the  truest  an  1  worthiest 
representative  of  the  lost  chief.  He  joined  that  party  in  early 
youth,  and  became  a  ma.nbor  of  “  Young  Italy”  at  a  time 
when  the  penalty  for  preaching  its  doctrines  was  death.  His 
unshaken  devotion  to  Mazzini’s  principles  and  person,  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report,  amid  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  exile,  persecution,  an  1  danger,  have  caused  his 
name  to  he  equally  respected  in  Italy  by  friends  and  foe». 
Having  shared  every  labour,  sacrifice,  and  peril  with  his  great 
eader  during  his  long  career,  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  an 
intimate  affection,  strengthened  rather  thai  loosened  by  death, 
he  speaks  upon  this  subject  with  au  amount  of  authority  io 
which  no  other  man  can  pretend.  When,  thereforo,  he  ex¬ 
press  the  conviction  that  less  than  justice  has  been  done  to 
bis  friend’s  memory  in  our  columns,  we  feel  that  his  claim  to 
be  heard  is  such  as  to  justify  our  departure,  in  this  instance, 
from  our  ordinary  course. 


Sir, — Some  of  Mr.  Blind's  criticisms  upon  Mdme.  Venturi’s 
brief  account  of  the  opposite  methods  adopted  by  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  to  unite  Iuly»  as  well  as  some  of  his  remarks  upon 
Mazzini  himself,  appear  to^  me  to  spring  from  a  misconception 
of  the  man,  of  his  opinions)  and  of  the  course  of  action  through 
which — as  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  says  in  his  preface  to  the  Memoir 

_ «  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  may  ho  said  to  have  achloTad 

the  unity  of  Italjr.”  ^ 

Had  such  misconceptions  appeared  in  a  monarchical  or 
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aristocratic  journal,  I  might  have  been  silent ;  but  they  are 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Examiner^  and  signed  by  a 
respected  Ilepublican  name.  Therefore,  I  feel  it  m^  duty,  as 
an  eye-witness  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  Memoir,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  record  it^lf;  and,  as  a 
reverent  disciple  of  our  Master,  to  vindicate  his  meinoiT  from 
a  misappreciation  calculated  greatly  to  mislead  the  judgment 
of  the  Republican  party  as  to  the  actions,  character,  and  belief 
of  “  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.” 

This  vindication  reaches  the  columns  of  the  Examiner  late ; 
ill-health  is  my  excuse  for  this,  but  as  the  question  as  to  what 
Mazzini  really  did,  and  what  he  really  wa.<»,  is  one  of  perma¬ 
nent  historical  interest  and  importance,  the  testimony  of  an 
ye-witness  cau  never  be  inopportune.  Moreover,  other 
l^glish  journals  have  recently  repeated  Mr.  Blind’s  implied 
charges  of  unfairness  on  Mdinc.  Venturi’s  part  towards  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  towards  other  Italian  soldiers  or  statesmen.  The 
Academy,  for  instance,  accuses  her  of  “  bringing  deliberately 
charges,  generally  of  treason  or  betrayal,  against  almost  every 
other  Italian  politician  or  patriot,  from  Cavour  to  Garibaldi 
downwards,  which  Mazzini  himself  was  careful  to  abstain 
from  formulating.” 

The  writer  of  the  briefest  record  of  Mazzini’s  life  is  writing 
history ;  and  his  own  self-abnegation  could  have  afforded  her 
no  justification  had  she  failed  to  state  the  absolute  truth,  even 
when  the  truth  affected  the  reputation  of  other  Italian 
politicians  or  patriots. 

In  the  present  article  I  think  I  shall  show  that  Mr.  Blind 
ia  mistaken  in  questioning  her  statements  with  regard  to 
matters  of  fact.  My  second  article  will  treat  of  Mr.  Blind’s 
own  miscouceptions  of  Mazzini’s  character  and  belief. 

Speaking  of  the  expedition  to  liberate  the  South  planned  by 
Mazzini  in  1859  and  abandonf'd  by  Garibaldi  on  receipt  of  a 
telegram  from  the  King,  Mr.  Blind,  while  admitting  that  Mdme. 
Venturi  is  rightly  anxious  to  vindicate  Mazzini’s  practical  fore¬ 
sight  and  unselfish  conduct  in  those  events,  yet  adds  :  “  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  doing  so  she  should  accuse  Garibaldi  of 
an  act  of  'betrayal.’”  Facta  are  stubborn  things;  and  the 
facts  were  precisely  as  Mdme.  Venturi  has  stated  them.  After 
the  peace  of  Villafranca,  Mazzini  had  published  his  celebrated 
letter,  “To  the  Centre,  looking  to  the  South,” and  12,000volun- 
teers  were  enrolled  under  Garibaldi  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  insurrectionary  movement  across  the  Papal  States  to 
Naples.  Mazzini  had  planned  the  expedition,  and  Garibaldi, 
then  acting  in  concert  with  him,  declared  in  his  proclamation, 
"'We  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  so  lomr  as  a  single  Italian 
territory  is  ruled  by  priest  or  foreigner.”*  All  things  were 
prepar^  ;  the  present  writer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  saw  Gari- 
lialdi,  and  heard  from  him  of  bis  imminent  departure.  On  the 
night  before  the  day  fixed  bv  himself  for  that  departure,  the 
telegram  arrived  from  the  King.  Napoleon,  having  decided 
that  tbe  Pope’s  territory  must  be  respected,  ordered  the  King 
to  recall  Garibaldi ;  the  King  obeyed  the  Emperor,  and  Gari¬ 
baldi  obeyed  the  King.  Both  King  and  Emperor  boasted  in 
their  new  year's  greeting  to  the  Pope  of  having  saved  him 
from  the  “  audacious  general.”  Both  letters  were  published 
in  the  press  of  the  day ;  the  phrase  “  audacious  general  ” 
o^urs  in  that  of  the  King.  Mazzini  had  necessarily  commu¬ 
nicated  the  details  of  his  plan  to  Garibaldi ;  secrecy  as  to  these 
detiuls  was  of  course  essential  to  success ;  Garibaldi  commu¬ 
nicated  these  details  to  the  King. 

Such  are  the  facts.  With  regard  to  the  words: — when  two 
persons  agree  upon  an  undertaKing  to  the  success  of  which 
aecresy  is  essential,  he  who  divulges  the  secret  renders  succo'^s 
impossible.  Garib  ildi,  by  making  knowu  the  plan  of  the 
enterprise  he  had  pledged  himself  to  perform  to  the  very 
person  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  it,  betrayed 
the  enterprise  itself  and  Mazzini’s  trust  in  him.  Mr.  Blind 
thinks  that  he  did  so  from  an  error  of  Judgment,  an  opinion 
which  may  rightly  influence  his  view  oi  the  character  of  the 
man,  but  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  he  betrayed  a  trust  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  offered  than  is  furnished  by 
the  General’s  own  letter  fo  t  le  King,  on  taking  the  command 
of  the  Sicilian  insurrection.  “/  aid  no<,”  he  wrote,  "com- 
muntcnie  my  project  to  your  Majesty,  because  I  feared  that, 
through  the  devotion  I  entertain  for  your  person,  yottr  Majesty 
might  succeed  in  dissuading  me  from  the  widertaking.”  He 
knew,  therefore,  that  had  he  failed  to  keep  his  action  secret, 
his  plans  would  have  been  overthrown ;  that  to  reveal  them 
would  have  been  to  betray  the  expedition.  I  hope  Mr.  Blind 
will  agree  that  the  same  was  true  of  the  first  expedition 
planned  fi>r  the  same  object.  Mr.  Blind  further  says  that 
"Garibaldi’s  occasional  shortcomings  surelv  merit  the  same 
lenient  treatment  which  is  awarded  to  t&ose  of  Mazzini.” 
Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  "shortcomings  ”  in 
Mazzini  as  well  as  in  Garibaldi,  there  is  this  essential  difference 
between  them — if  many  of  the  enterprises  they  undertook 

*  Vide  "Pensiero  e  Azione”  (1859),  page  349. 


were  cut  short  or  diverted  from  their  aim,  such  cessation  or 
diversion  was  always  voluntary  on  Garibaldi’s  part ;  never  on 
Mazzini’s  part.  No  external  or  material  force  compelled 


01  each  emancipated  province  in  turn,  without  obliging  him 
to  deserve  it ;  nor  to  hand  over  to  the  King  the  rich  province 
of  Naples,  instead  of  completing  the  duty  set  before  him  bv 
the  power  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  people,  and  freeing 
Rome,  Venice,  and  the  Trentino,  as  he  had  freed  Naplea 
And  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  enterprise  at  Men^a 
failed  through  no  immediate  fault  of  his,  yet  even 
here  we  may  not  forget  the  strange  persistent  error 
of  allying  himself  with  monarchical  elements  in  an  un¬ 
dertaking  to  which  he  knew  the  King  to  be  opposed.  In 
fact,  this  King  whom  he  had  made  absolute  master,  not  only 
accepted  but  invoked  the  French  intervention,  arrested  the 
Gent-ral  three  times,  and  maintained  the  army  inactive  at  a 
short  distance  during  the  slaughter  at  Montana.  'Whatever 

"  shortcomings  ”  Mr.  Blind  may  perceive  in  Mazzini,  he _ as  a 

Republican — cannot  attribute  them  to  the  same  errors  of  prin¬ 
ciple  which  misled  Garibaldi.  It  is  true  that  many  re¬ 
volutionary  attempts  planned  by  Mazzini  failed ;  but  Mr, 
Blind  cannot  name  one  which  failed  through  defect  of  plan  or 
method,  or  other  fault  of  his.  All  failed  through  fault  or 
error  of  others,  and  too  often  through  the  action  of  Garihiddi. 
It  was  against  Mazzini’s  will,  and  contrary  to  agreement 
between  them,  that,  in  November  1859  and  August  1800, 
Garibaldi  abandoned  the  enterprises  upon  the  South  and  upon 
the  Roman  States ;  as  it  was  against  the  will  and  tbe  entrea^ 
of  Mazzini  that  he  presented  Naples — which  had  been  freed 
solely  by  the  people  and  belonged  of  right  to  them — to  the 
Sardinian  King. 

Mr.  Blind  is  also  displeased  because  Mdme.  Venturi 
characterises  Garibaldi’s  last  attempt*  "  to  liberate  Rome  from 
the  rule  of  the  Pope  and  his  French  Protector”  as  “ill- 
advised.”  All  Garibaldi’s  attempts  to  liberate  Rome  from  the 
Pope  and  his  Protector  were  "  ill-advised  ”  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  condemned  to  failure  beforehand  by  his  persistence 
in  recognising  and  obeying  as  chief,  a  King  who  was  not  only 
the  ally  of  the  Pope  and  the  servile  tool  of  the  Pope’s  Pro¬ 
tector,  but  had  already  given  proof  of  his  personal  determinar 
tion  to  protect  the  Pope,  at  the  Cattolica  in  1859,  at  NaplM 
in  1860,  at  Aspromonte  in  1862,  and  by  the  Convention  in 
1863.  The  King  merely  renewed  the  proof  at  Mentana,  as  ho  did 
again  in  1870,  by  assuring  the  Pope  that  he  went  to  Rome  solely 
to  protect  him  against  the  revolution,  from  which,  in  fact,  his 
army  does  protect  him  to  this  day.  The  attempt  to  liberate 
Rome  from  the  rule  of  the  Pope’s  French  Protector  while 
vowing  obedience  to  that  Protector’s  tool,  was,  therefore,  ex¬ 
tremely  "  ill-advised.”  But  Mr.  Blind  says  tliat^  "  even  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  saved  Italy  from  a  most  ignominious 
part  which  Louis  ^jipoleon  had  assigned  to  her,  and  into 
which  Ratflzzi  had  endeavoured  to  draw  Garibaldi.”  Among 
the  many  bold  attempts  of  Garibaldi  I  only  know  of  one 
which  saved  Italy  from  an  ignominious  part  assigned  to  her  by 
Napoleon,  and  that  one  was  his  expedition  to  Sicily  in  1860. 
Documentary  evidence  has  since  then  proved  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Cavour — inspired  by  Napoleon — were  at  that 
time  plotting  with  the  Bourbon  and  the  Pope  that  “  Italian 
Confederation,”  or  partition  of  Italy  into  three,  which  mwt, 
had  it  been  accomplished,  have  proved  fatal  to  Italian  Unity. 
Garibaldi  upset  the  scheme  by  dethroning  Bomba ;  overthrow¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  Napoleon’s  private  scheme  of  substituting 
Murat  for  the  Bourbon  through  a  military  revolution,  and^  hia 
triumph  at  that  time  did  save  Italy  from  bVench  intervention ; 
but  the  attempt  at  Mentana,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  brought 
a  new  French  intervention  upon  Rome,  but  called  forth  the 
Emperor’s  declaration — through  the  lips  of  Rouher — that  Rome 
should  never  be  hers. 

'When  a  revolutionary  movement  implying  a  certain  stage 
or  conception  of  progress  is  once  initiated,  the  development 
and  confirmation  of  that  progress  is  a  mere  problem 
tion.  The  Roman  Republican  movement  of  1819  wasdirec^ 
by  Mazzini  in  harmony  with  the  grand  popular  impulse  whiM 
gave  it  birth,  and  under  his  wise  guidance  it  must  ineviteDiy 
have  spread  from  Rome  over  Italy,  and  ultimately  from  1^/ 
over  Europe.  That  progress  was  arrested  by  no  short¬ 
coming  ”  on  Mazzini’s  part,  but  by  the  action  of^  a 
tyranny,  moved  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  ioe 
Sicilian  Revolution  of  3860  was  the  result  of 
apostolate,  acting  upon  Sicilian  patriotism.  Garibaldi,  ^ 
his  thousand  volunteers,  by  directing  the  military  part  ot  t 
movement  in  conformity  with  the  popular  impulse  which  gav 
it  birth,  achieved  perhaps  the  most  rapid  and  brilliant  .* 
tionary  triumph  known  to  history.  While  faithful  to 
original  impulse,  the  spirit  of  emancipation,  undismayed  y 

*  Mentana. 
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the  opposition  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy,  the  resistance  of  the 
Bourbon,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Northern  Powers,  and  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Napoleon,  flew  from  Messina  to  Na]^les 
triumphant,  precisely  because  it  nad  disrerarded  the  lowering 
tempest  By  the  time  Garibaldi  reached  Naples  the  tempest 
was  dispelled  ;  the  Bourbon  king  had  fled,  the  Sardinian  king 
caresseo,  and  the  monarchical  press  of  It^  and  France,  which 
had  abused  and  stigmatised  Garibaldi  as  filibuster  and  Pirate, 
now  flattered  and  applauded  ‘Hhe  Deliverer  of  the  South.” 
Not  another  word  was  heard  of  the  former  monarchical  plan 
of  the  three  Italics ;  the  idea  of  national  unity  was  accepted 
as  inevitable  by  all,  when  Garibaldi,  master  of  the  South  and 
morally  master  of  Italy,  by  a  sudden  “  shortcoming,”  flung 
away  the  magnificent  opportunity  of  uniting  Italy,  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the  people,  and  laid  down  his  power  for  good  at 
the  feet  of  a  king. 

Undoubtedly,  human  progress  is  constantly  interrupted  by 
obstacle  or  error,  but  neither  obstacle  nor  error  form  any  part 
of  progress;  and. the  fact  that  the  law  of  progress  gradually 
triumj^s  over  the  errors  of  the  past,  in  no  way  converts'  those 
errors  into  benefits.  Mdme.  Venturi’s  Republican  critic 
appears  not  to  have  borne  this  distinction  in  mind  when 
speaking  in  the  same  sentence  of  the  shortcomings  ”  of 
the  Republican  Leader  and  of  the  First  Soldier  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  King.  For  my  part,  in  reviewing  Mazzini’s  political 
career,  I  find  no  **  shortcomings  ”  save  towards  himself. 

Having  begun  by  defending  Garibaldi’s  shortcomings  in 
favour  of  the  Sardinian  Monarchy,  the  Republican  critic  is 
led  on  to  extenuate  the  faults  of  the  Monarchy  itself.  It 
is/’  he  says,  certainly  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  the  war 
of  1866  *  the  Italian  Gener«d-in-Chief  (La  Marmora)  and  the 
High  Admiral  (Persono)  obediently  aUowed  themselves  to  be 
beaten  at  Custoza  and  Lissa.’  The  Italian  cause  cannot  be 
benefited  by  taking  no  heed  of  the  real  state  of  its  forces. 
Political  miscalculations  of  that  nature,  if  they  were  shared  by 
men  in  responsible  positions,  could  only  lead  Italy  into  enter¬ 
prises  and  difficulties  which  would  jeopardise  everything  she 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  as  yet.” 

Mdme.  Venturi  has  not  gone  at  all  too  far :  but  here  it  would 
seem  as  if  Mr.  Blind’s  antagonism  to  Bismarck  prevented  him 
from  looking  impartially  at  facts.  The  Itiman  monarch 
having  been  made  by  Garibaldi  director  of  the  national 
Unitarian  movement,  found  himself  constrained  by  two 
necessities :  first,  that  of  preventing  the  people  from  winning 
Venice  without  him,  as  they  had  won  Naples  ;  second,  that  of 
obeying  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  upon  wnich  ”  (as  one  of  the 
present  Ministry  *  confessed  in  1869)  **  too  truly  the  policy  of 
the  Italian  Monarchy  was  founded.”  Napoleon  was,  in  his 
turn,  under  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  vanity  of  the  French 
nation,  and  distracting  their  thoughts  from  loss  of  liberty  at 
home  by  conquest  abroad.  The  wars  of  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and 
Mexico  were  all  inspired  by  this  necessity,  and  when  these 
were  ended,  the  Emperor  imagined  that  the  war  of  1866  would 
afford  him  the  means  of  acquiring  the  prize  most  desired  by 
Frenchmen — the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  FirmW  persuaded 
that  Austria  would  win  the  first  battles  against  Prussia  and 
Italy,  he  had  arranged  then  to  intervene  as  mediator,  and  to 
receive  in  recompense  a  second  slice  of  Italian  territory.  The 
King  submitted  to  these  exigencies  of  the  Magnanimous 
Ally,”  without  whose  help  he  knew  himself  unable  to'  restrain 
the  popular  flood  from  bursting  its  bounds  and  flowing  towards 
Venice.  From  the  statement  laid  before  the  Chamber  in  1866, 
by  General  Della  Rovere,  the  Italian  standing  army  amounted 
to  280,000  meji,  without  counting  the  volunteers  certain  to 
flock  round  Garibaldi.  Yet  the  Ministry  declared  that  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  allies  Italy  was  not  strong  enough  to 
risk  war  wdth  Austria  1  In  1866  a  new  ally  was  found  in 
Pru^ia.  But  more  powerful  than  the  new  ally  and  the 
Italian  forces  by  land  and  sea  was  the  will  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  King  resigned  himself  to  play  the 
part  of  the  vanquished  in  order  to  afford  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  intervene.  War  was  scarcely  declared  before 
^e  number  of  volunteers  had  risen  to  92,000,  and  the 
Monarchy,  alarmed,  closed  the  lists,  refusing  to'enrol  more  than 
30,000.  The  Italian  campaign  opened  and  closed  with  Cus¬ 
toza  and  Lissa  (orders  being  sent  to  recall  the  victorious  Gari¬ 
baldi  from  the  Trentino),  and  the  French  mediation.  The 
Monarchy  played  the  ignominious  part  assigned  to  it  by 
^apoleon,”  but  in  order  to  enable  Napoleon  fully  to  carry  out 
bis  plan,  not  only  the  Italian  Monarchy,  but  Prussia,  must 
have  played  the  part  he  had  mentally  assigned  to  her.  But 
Bismarck  was  neither  a  La  Marmora  nor  a  Persano,  and  the 
German  people,  cured  of  the  weakness  which  in  1806  had 
•flowed  France  to  take  part  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
bad  acquired  sufficient  self-knowledge  and  self-respect  to  trust 
to  their  own  forces  against  foreign  toes.  The  Italians  had  not 
yet  shaken  off  their  total  habit  of  calling  in  one  foreigner  to 
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help  them  to  get  rid  of  another,  and  thus  it  was  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  able  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  Italy  to 
the  interests  of  Napoleon,  and  to  contract  with  him  to  receive 
Venice  as  the  price  of  our  national  honour.  I  am  no  partisan 
of  ^Bismarck;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  edifice  of  German 
unity  buUt  by  him  will  stand ;  it  must  be  rebuilt  from  base 
to  summit  by  the  German  people.  But  I  admire  in  Bismarck 
his  jealous  protection  of  Germany  from  all  foreign  meddling 
— Prussia  and  Bismarck  would  not  “  allow  themselves  to  be 
beaten,”  and^  their  victories  at  Skalitz  and  Sadowa  compelled 
Austria  to  yield  up  Venice.  Meanwhile  La  Marmora,  with  a 
force  more  than  double  that  of  the  enemy,  was  not  only  dis- 
gi^efully  defeated  at  Custoza,  but  completed  “  the  igno¬ 
minious  part  assigned  to  him,”  bj  retiring  beyond  the  Oglio 
and  remaining  in  absolute  inaction,  allowing  the  Archduke 
Albert  to  retreat  from  the  Venetian  territory  unmolested,  and 
betake  himself  to  the  Danubd  against  the  Prussians!  Mr. 
Blind  blames  Mdme.  Venturi  for  miscalculation,”  for 

taking  no  heed  of  the  state  of  the  forces  of  the  Monarchy ;  ” 
but  history  is  there  to  prove  that  the  Monarchy  did  thus  allow 
itself  to  be  beaten  at  Custoza  by  an  Austrian  force  less  than 
half  its  own,  and  at  Lissa  by  a  fleet  one-third  less  thaq 
its  own,  though  that  was  manned  by  the  best  and 
bravest  seamen  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  would  not  vjinf* 
was  the  sentence  pronounced  by  a  perfectly  competent  judge, 
General  'Bixio.  This  distinguished  officer  and  ^tii^ished 
seaman  commanded  a  division  under  La  Marmora  at  Uustoza. 
Stung  by  the  unjust  reflections  cast  upon  the  army  and  navy 
^  the  Ministry  in  order  to  account  for  the  double  defeat 
General  Bixio  rose  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  exclaiming 

No !  no !  our  soldiers  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
the  battle,  and  could  have  gloriously  vanquished  the  enemy, 
but — they  would  not  win.  No  I  the  defeat  at  Lissa  was  not 
owing  to  any  misconduct  of  the  sailors.  I  entreated,  implored 
La  Marmora  to  give  the  command  to  Garibaldi  instead  of 
Persano.  I  was  not  listened  to  j  we  were  defeated,  and  why  P 
— they  would  not  winl* 

I  fail  to  understand  how  a  Republican  can  attribute  mis¬ 
calculation  ”  to  Mdme.  Venturi  (and  indirectly  to  Mazzini) 
in  her  judgment  of  the  two  method  of  making  a  nation  chosen 
by  the  volunteer  chief  and  the  Unitarian  thinker.  As  a 
personal  friend  of  Mazzini  he  must  surely  have  known  the 
plan  of  the  campmgn  published  shortly  before  the  war  by  him ; 
and,  as  a  German  patnot,  he  must  know  the  plan  of  Moltke. 
With  the  exception  that  Mazzini’s  is  more  lo^cally  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  the  sequel,  the  two  pfans  are  identical.  In  each 
Vienna  is  the  objective  point,  turning  and  observing  the  quad¬ 
rilateral,  invading  the  empire  simultaneous^  by  sea  and  land, 
and  holffing  out  the  hand  to  Hungary.  Had  the  plan  been 
followed  out  the  Austrian  empire  must  have  fallen,  and 
Turkey  with  it.*  Does  Mr.  Blind  think  that  both  Moltke 
and  Mazzini  miscalculated  ”  the  forces  and  eventualities  of 
the  war  P  and  does  he  not  believe  that  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Austrian  emmre  would  have  been  a  huge  step  gained  to¬ 
wards  the  future  Republic  P 

The  prudent  advice  which  Mr.  Blind  would  give  to  men 
in  responsible  positions  ”  to  avoid  such  **  miscalculations,”  lest 
they  should  **  jeopardise  all  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
as  yet,”  is  good  for  those  who  are  responsible  towfurds  Mon¬ 
archy,  not  for  those  who  are  responsible  towards  the  people ; 
and  the  Italian  Monarchy  did  instinctively  perceive  that  the 
plan  of  Mazzini  must  have  rendered  Italy  the  initiatrix  of 
emancipation  to  the  nationalities  oppressed  by  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  that  the  initiatrix  of  liberty  abroad  would  not 
fail  to  demand  liberty  at  home.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  remind 
a  Republican  that  this  very  counsel  not  to  jeopardise  the  pro¬ 
gress  already  achieved  by  any  rash  attempt  to  achieve  more 
has  been  the  advice  incessantly  proffered  to  our  people  by 
Monarchists,  not  Republicans,  from  1849,  when  Count  Mamiani 
opposed  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Republic  for  fear  of  jeopardis¬ 
ing  the  great  boon  of  a  Constitutional  Pope  (!),  down  to  the 
present  day.  When  the  force  of  events  had  added  Lombardy 
and  the  Duchies  to  the  Sardinian  Kingdom,  the  servants  of 
Monarchy  loudly  advised  the  people  to  make  no  attempt  to 
unite  the  rest  of  Italy,  for  fear  ot  jeopardising  all  that  their 
master  had  already  acquired.  After  tne  Peace  of  Villafranca 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  in  responsible  positions  (our 
Deputies)  ratified  Cavour’s  sale  of  Nizza  to  Napoleon,  in  order 
not  to  jeopardise  Lombardy.  At  the  first  news  of  the  Sicilian 
insurrection  the  monarchic^  press  loudly  lamented  a*movement 
which  “  disturbed  the  natural  progress  of  events  ” — the  natural 
progress  of  events  being  at  that  time  the  plot  going  on  be¬ 
tween  Cavour,t  Bomba,  and  Napoleon  for  the  partition 


*  Moltke  would  probably  have  stopped  short  at  the  Leitka, 
thereby  sacrificing  Hungary.  Mazzini  went  farther  because  he  had 
the  farther  aim  of  giving  Italy  the  political  initiative  among  the 
nationalities  of  Eastern  Europe. 

t  Cavour  at  this  period  publicly  declared  the  unity  of  Italy  "  a 
Utopian  dream.” 
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of  Italy  into  three.  Their  dread  of  jeopardising  all 
that  had  already  been  accomplished  for  them  bv  the  people, 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  Italy’s  increased  strength.  After  the 
liberation  of  Naples,  foreseeing  the  imminent  emancipation  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  Pope  the  fall  of  the  Monarc^ 
itself,  our  men  in  responsible  positions  announced  to  Garibaldi 
that  should  he  attempt  to  free  Rome,  the  Royal  troops  would 
1^  arrayed  against  him ;  and  Garibaldi,  who  for  five  months 
had  been  engaged  in  civil  war  with  his  Neapolitan  country¬ 
men,  was  seized  vdth  sudden  horror  at  the  idea  of  civil  war 
with  his  Piedmontese  countrvmen,  and  stopped  short,  for  fear 
of  jeopardising  all  that  he  had  accomplished  as  yet.’' 

Tne  Papacy  was  saved — but  the  people  P  With  the  ple¬ 
biscite  of  their  blood  they  had  achieved  the  material  unity  of 
Italv,  but  they  had  yielded  up  their  own  will  to  the  will  of 
Garibaldi,  and  with  the  plebiscite  of  their  vote  neither  the 
people  nor  Garibaldi  have  been  able  to  give  moral  unity  to 
Italv. 

Now  Garibaldi  is  in  Rome,  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
Agro  Romano  and  Tiber,  a  scheme  eminently  useful  but 
doomed  to  failure  beforehand,  if,  as  appears  likely,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  be  entrusted  to  men  in  responsible  positions  of  place 
and  privilege. 

If  Garibaldi  believes  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Monarchy  he 
can  make  Italy  beloved  of  the  peoples  and  formidable  to  their 
enemies,  make  her  moral,  laborious,  and  devoted  to  the  gene- 
^  good,  he  has  made  a  miscalculation  "  of  the  Monarchy’s 
intentions  as  well  as  of  its  power. 

Every  step  in  popular  progress  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of 
all  warnings  not  to  jeopardise  the  progress  already  achieved. 
There  is  perhaps  no  political  party  which  has  not  been  misled, 
once  at  least,  in  its  calculations  both  as  to  the  power  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  resistant  force  of  interests.  Mazzini  stands  alone 
in  having  never  made  any  such  **  miscalculation." 

0  Maurizio  Quadeio. 


OIRTON  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sir, — Your  readers  are  already  aware  that  the  Women’s 
Education  Union  has  given  scholarships  to  girls  in  connection 
with  various  University  examinations,  in  addition  to  two 
London  School  Board  Scholarships,  tenable  for  four  years. 
The  Central  Committee  of  the  Union  now  propose  to  extend 
this  branch  of  their  work,  by  offering  two  scholarships  at 
( lirton  College,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty  pounds,  and 
tenable  for  three  years.  For  this  purpose  they  have  opened  a 
special  fund and  donations  in  one  sum,  or  in  instalments  for 
three  years,  will  be  received  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  40  Dover  Street,  W.,  or  by  Miss  Brough, 
seuetary,  112  Brompton  Road.  The  value  of  such  scholar¬ 
ships  to  students  will  be  readily  perceived,  especially  to  those 
who  are  preparing  to  become  teacners. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wimbledon,  May  20.  Mary  Gurney. 
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M.  LANFREY’S  NAPOLEON. 

Histoire  de  Napoleon  1*'.  Par  P.  Liinfroy.  Tomo  cinquierac.  Paris : 

Churpeutier  ct  Cio. 

At  last  wo  have  the  fifth  volume  of  M.  Lanfrey’s 
‘  History  of  Napoleon  I.’  By  those  who  had  appre¬ 
ciated  the  high  qualities  of  the  first  portion  of  this 
remarkable  work  it  may  bo  said  that  it  was  expected 
with  impatience.  The  eminent  historian  has  but  slowly 
prog^ssed  in  his  history,  or  rather  in  his  impeachment, 
of  him  who  can  bo  styled  Napoleon  the  Great  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  Napoleon  the  Little ;  but  he  has  steadily 
and  unerringly  pursued  his  object.  In  many  things 
Napoleon  was  great,  no  doubt ;  he  was  great  in  battle, 
in  conception ;  ho  was  great  also  in  villany,  and  wo  can 
imagine  no  more  heinous  offence  against  history  than  to 
deny  his  crimes  or  to  present  them,  as  Napoleon’s  apolo¬ 
gists  have  done,  as  acts  of  virtue.  History  may  sometimes 
excuse  deeds  committed  in  pursuance  of  a  sincere 
though  morbid  desire  to  do  good ;  but  it  pitilessly 
lashes  those  who  have  for  personal  motives  violated  all 
\mman  laws.  Before  M.  Lanfrcy  took  the  pen  the  true 
relation  of  the  life  and  history  of  Napoleon  had  yet  to 
1)0  written.  Some  had  attacked  the  great  Emperor  with 
too  much  passion,  and  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  his  genius ; 
others  sincerely,  or  with  intent  to  deceive,  had  lauded 
his  most  iniquitous  acts  and  described  him  as  something 


more  than  a  mortal.  M.  Lanfrey’s  object,  if  we  mistake 
not,  has  been  to  reduce  the  idol  to  its  earthly  propor¬ 
tions.  The  concert  of  adulation  and  extravagant  praise 
had  lasted  for  two-thirds  of  a  century  when  M.  Lanfrey 
began  to  wade  through  histories  and  documents  m 
pursuit  of  the  truth;  and  it  may  be  well,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  rectify  an  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  concerning  the  [essence  itself  of  M.  Lanfrey’s 
undertaking.  It  has  been  said  that  his  object  was 
not  so  much  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  as  to  prove  that  even  his  military  genius  was 
an  usurped  reputation.  M.  Lanfrey  is  far  too  serious 
and  sensible  a  man  to  attempt  any  such  thing.  To  deny 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  would  be  to  discard  the  evidence 
of  facts.  What  M.  Lanfrey  has  chiefly  endeavoured  to 
show  is  the  usurped  reputation,  not  of  the  man  of 
genius,  but  of  the  man.  Napoleon  was  always  repre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  possessing  private  virtues  that  were  on  a 
par  with  his  public  capacities  ;  as  unceasingly  pursuing 
not  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  voracity  for  domination,  but 
the  glory  and  the  weal  of  a  country  to  which,  by  descent, 
he  did  not  belong ;  as  frank  in  his  dealings  with  the 
European  Powers,  as  magnanimous  with  his  opponents 
and  humane  with  his  enemies.  Such  pretensions  were 
sufficiently  revolting  in  themselves  ;  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  an  honest  man  like  M.  Lanfrey,  who,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  belongs  to  no  party  save  to  that 
of  honest  men,  should  repel  them  with  indignation.  In 
his  preceding  volumes  M.  Lanfrey  has  disposed  of  these.  . 
He  has  shown  Napoleon  false,  treacherous,  untrammelled 
by  anything  like  a  scruple,  deceiving  even  when 
there  was  no  cause  for  deceit,  brutally  smiting 
all  but  the  servile  instruments  of  his  sovereign  will, 
violating  law  and  territory  to  capture  a  prince 
and  shoot  him  without  trial  in  the  ditches  of  the 
dungeon  of  Vincennes,  murdering  for  his  private  pur¬ 
pose  not  only  men  but  liberty,  and,  worse  than  all,  intro¬ 
ducing  in  all. his  onslaughts  on  justice  and  human  life 
the  most  abominable  form  of  hypocrisy.  We  have 
seen  him,  thanks  to  M.  Lanfrey,  shooting  the  Duke 
d’Enghien,  and  then  shedding  crocodile  tears  over  his 
fate,  and  charging  Savary,  his  executioner,  with  over 
haste ;  sending  a  reprieve  for  the  Chouan  Marquis  de 
Frotte,  but  preceding  the  message  of  pardon  with  an 
injunction  to  shoot  the  prisoner  before  the  reprieve 
arrived,  and  then  charging  his  subordinates  with  bar¬ 
barity.  We  shall  have  in  the  present. volume  fresh 
instances  of  his  utter  cynicism  ;  we  shall  see  him  re¬ 
establish  the  lettres  de  cachet  of  Louis  XV. ;  cover  France 
with  Bastilles  wherein  of  his  own  authority  he  threw 
the  objects  of  his  enmity ;  drive  out  of  France,  in  the 
person  of  Mdme.  de  Stael,  noble  ideas  and  high  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  organise  a  despotism  such  as  the  world 
had  never  seen  before.  It  is  with  a  shudder  that  one 
realises  the  gigantic  proportions  of  this  man’s  conspirwy 
against  the  liberty  of  the  human  race,  and  with  a  feeling 
of  profound  sadness  that  one  remembers  that  France  is 
still  open  to  the  fearful  adventures  of  a  despotic  regi¬ 
men.  In  spite  of  his  iniquities  one  cannot  help  adminng 
tho  man  in  whoso  brain  such  vast  conceptions  were 
born,  nor  pitying  the  nation  whose  bane  it  was  to 
fall  into  such  hands. 

M.  Lanfrey  had  a  second  and  higher  view  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  career  of  Napoleon.  His  work  is  not  only  an 
im^achment  of  the  man,  but  an  exposition  of  a  system 
which  for  seventy-five  years  has  ^en  and'  is  still  the 
scourge  of  Franco.  It  is  something  more  than  a  legend, 
that  which  has  yet  to  bo  overthrown  before  the  country 
can  hope  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity.  There  are 
perversions  of  political  principles,  as  there  are  perver¬ 
sions  of  religious  dogmas.  Christianity  was  hardly 
promulgated  before  its  spirit,  with  subtle  perfidy,  was 
corrupted  and  interpreted  in  distinct  contradiction^  to 
the  principles  of  Christ,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
conscience  and  enlightenment  in  eternal  bonds,  whereas 
Christianity  was  designed  to  give  them  free  scope. 
Napoleon,  dealing  with  politics,  followed  the  example  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  he  seized  upon  the  liberties 
that  had  just  been  proclaimed,  and  so  manipulated  them 
as  to  leave  them  the  aspect  of  freedom,  while  in  reality 
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they  were  made  weapons  against  freedom.  He  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  know  that  a  new  dynasty  could  not 
openly  rest  on  the  same  basis  as  that  which  had  ended 
on  a  scaffold  a  few  years  before  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  action;  feudalism  was  a  remnant  of  the 
past,  and  the  stern  logic  which  never  deserts  the 
French  would  always  discard  it.  But  after  all  the  people 
were  ignorant,  politically  or  otherwise;  they  had  a 
rough  and  crude  sense  of  their  rights,  and  a  little  sleight- 
of-hand  would  be  enough  to  deceive  thena.  Napoleon 
therefore  distorted  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
while  leaving  them  their  general  appearance,  his  handling 
made  of  them  far  more  dangerous  tools  of  despotism 
than  the  most  autocratic  laws.  The  Revolutionists  who 
had  escaped  the  guillotine  or  exile  were  for  the  most 
part  unprincipled,  or  of  inferior  worth;  among  these 
men  he  selected  his  servants,  and  created  a  new  aris¬ 
tocracy.  He  organised  a  system  of  centralisation  by 
which  the  whole  country  was  at  his  mercy ;  he  proscribed 
all  political  education  and  destroyed  all  local  govern¬ 
ment.  And  feeling  that,  to  complete  his  work,  the  inter¬ 
vention,  the  alliance  of  the  priest  was  indispensable,  he 
crushed  the  constitutional  church  which  had  sprung 
from  the  ashes  of  monasteries  and  convents,  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  in  its  full  intolerance, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Papacy.  So  firmly 
did  Napoleon’s  political  and  religious  system  ifnplant  it¬ 
self  in  France  that,  when  the  Empire  fell,  so  powerful  was 
it  in  the  hands  of  governments  that  did  not  rest  on  the 
will  of  the  majority,  that  Louis  XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  Louis 
Phillippe,  and  even  the  Republic  of  1848,  found  it  too 
convenient  to  give  it  up.  It  was  thQ  same  system  which 
enabled  Napoleon  III.  to  govern  France  for  twenty- two 
years  after  his  coup  d^etat ;  and  it  seemed  indeed  as  if 
his  uncle  had  foreseen  his  attack  on  popular  sovereignty 
and  provided  him  with  tools  to  carry  it  out.  The 
dangerous  power  of  the  system,  and  its  deeply  meditated 
consequences,  can  the  more  be  realised  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  Napoleon  III.  was  little  more  than  a  coarse 
caricature  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Low  in  aspi¬ 
rations,  limited  in  intellect,  slow  in  conception,  and 
tardy  in  action,  he  could  not  have  occupied  the 
throne  for  three  months  had  it  not  been  for  the  all- 
powerful  support  he  derived  from  centralisation,  the 
perfection  of  which  enabled  him  to  quell  France  by  the 
wholesale  murder  of  a  few  hundred  people  in  Paris. 

Doubtless  with  the  view  of  sapping  this  system,  M. 
Lanfrey  described  its  organisation  and  its  disastrous 
results  with  patriotic  force.  All  that  has  just  been 
summarised  he  fully  expounded  in  his  four  preceding 
volumes.  It  is  almost  needless  for  us  to  say  that  neither 
his  talent  nor  his  energy  have  abated,  and  that  his  sources 
of  information  are  as  trustworthy  as  heretofore  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  only  covers  a  space  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  but  under  Napoleon’s  iron  hand  events 
multiplied  with  giddy  rapidity,  and  some  of  the  most 
interesting  occurrences  of  the  Imperial  rule  took  place 
from  1807  to  1811.  Napoleon  was  then  feeling  for  the 
first  time  the  hand  of  adversity ;  his  extraordinary 
power  was  still  supreme,  but  the  Invincible  had  been 
checked  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  the  Austrian 
armies,  and  for  Napoleon’s  immense  pride  and  bound¬ 
less  confidence  in  himself,  as  much  as  for  his  admiring 
enemies,  this  reverse,  slight  as  it  was  in  appearance,  was 
little  short  of  a  disaster.  The  Imperial  edifice,  also, 
firmly  built  as  it  was,  could  not  exist  without  military 
glory,  and  Napoleon  was  not  the  last  to  perceive  that 
8fly  serious  misfortune  in  the  field  would  effectually 
Undermine  his  power.  Briefly,  to  enumerate  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  present  volume,  M.  Lanfrey  begins  by  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  campaign  of  Wagram;  be 
continues  with  the  campaign  of  Portugal,  and  describes 
the  struggle  in  which  Soult,  and  afterwards  Massena, 
Were  worsted  by  Wellington.  There  is  a  flaw  in  the 
^ost  perfect  plans  ;  that  of  Napoleon’s  project  of  con¬ 
quest  of  Europe  was  the  Spanish  war.  The  historian 
remarks  that  with  a  very  singular  infatuation  in  such  a 
Napoleon,  he  obstinately  ignored  the  danger 
winch  a  prostration  of  his  attempt  to  subject  Spain 
entailed  for  his  prestige.  After  this*  M.  Lanfrey  dwells 


at  some  length  on  Napoleon’s  divorce  and  on  his  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise.  His  next  object  of  attention  is  the 
Emperor’s  projects  concerning  the  Church,  and  his 
harsh  treatment  of  his  brother  Louis,  the  Xing  of  Hol¬ 
land.  After  alluding  to  Louis’s  abdication,  and  to  the 
annexation  of  Holland,  the  historian  returns  to  affairs 
of  home  government,  dilates  on  the  monstrous  es¬ 
tablishment  of  State  prisons,  on  the  ill-usage  of¬ 
fered  to  Mdme.  de  Stael,  whose  book  *  de  1’ Allemagno  * 
was  seized  before  issue  and  pounded  to  cardboard,  and 
to  the  creation  of  literary  prizes,  “  which,”  M.  Lan¬ 
frey  ironically  observes,  “were  to  lead  to  a  revival 
of  the  great  literary  centuries.”  These  prizes,  be  it  said, 
w’ere  never  distributed.  With  regard  to  the  Press,  it 
had  then  become  all  but  a  name ;  none  but  official 
journals  were  allowed  to  exist ;  and  M.  Lanfrey  brings 
to  light  a  fact  in  connection  with  Napoleon’s  largesses 
to  literary  men  which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  those  who 
think  that  he  was  a  Providence  to  intellectual  France. 
The  small  phalanx  of  journalists  who  persisted  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  pen  were  subjected  to  the  strongest  of  taxes.  It 
is  well  known  that  Napoleon  generoumy  tendered  pen¬ 
sions  to  certain  authors  ;  these  pensions  were  raised  at 
the  expense  of  the  journals  of  Ae  day ;  the  editor  of  a 
paper  was  suddenly  informed  that  the  Emperor  had 
created  several  pensions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  editor’s 
cash-box,  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand  francs ;  and  “  by  this 
means,”  M.  Lanfrey  again  observes  with  the  same  irony, 
“  this  great  patron  of  literature  took  a  place  in  history 
beside  Augustus  and  Louis  XIY.  One  blushes  to  have 
to  confess  that  men  such  as  Bemardin  do  Saint-Pierre, 
Chenier  and  Monge  consented  to  raise  such  a  tax  on  the 
work  of  their  humble  confreres.^*  After  this  M.  Lanfrey 
finishes  his  account  of  the  Peninsular  War,  mentions  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  finishes  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  organisation  of  the  army  of  invasion  of 
Russia,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the  savage  means 
used  to  put  a  st^  to  the  desertion  of  r^actaires. 
His  account  of  Wellington’s  career  in  the  Peninsula 
is  quite  bereft  of  the  Chauvinism  wherewith  his¬ 
torians  of  all  nations  are  more  or  less  provided ;  and 
although  he  alleges — and  with  suitable  justice  to  an 
illustrious  man,  we  think  —  that  Massena’s  disasters 
were  caused  by  the  Emperor’a  reckless  disregard  of  his 
perilous  situation,  he  speaks  of  Wellington  in  terms 
akin  to  enthusiasm. 

Without  commenting  on  events  that  are  sufficiently 
known,  we  will  select  a  few  salient  points  to  which 
M.  Lanfrrey  gives  especial  prominence,  as  affording  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  man  and  of  his  projects 
for  the  future,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  plans  of  conquest 
of  the  world.  None  of  his  acts,  not  even  the  most  un¬ 
impeachable  in  appearance',  can  resist  the  action  of 
M.  Lanfrey’s  scalpel.  Late  in  the  year  1809  Napoleon 
captured  the  Pope,  and  thereby  intimated  to  the  clergy 
his  settled  intention  to  strike  the  Church  to  the  ground 
if  it  would  not  consent  to  a  subordinate  compli¬ 
city  in  his  acts.  M.  Lanfrey  proves  abundantly,  wo 
think,  that  the  needlessly  harsh  treatment  met  by  the 
Pope  after  his  arrest  and  his  incarceration  at  Savone 
is  to  be  attributed  not  to  Napoleon’s  subordinates  but 
to  the  Emperor  himself.  But  this  is  a  mere  question  of 
detail  which  fades  away  when  we  come  to  consider 
Napoleon’s  intentions  concerning  his  connection  with 
the  Papacy ;  the  scanty  attention  given  in  Europe  to 
the  fall  of  the  Pope  emboldened  him  to  give  to  these 
intentions  a  commencement  of  execution.  What  they 
were  is  revealed  in  Las  Cases’s  ‘  Memorial  de  Saint 
Helene :  ’ — “  What  a  lever !  ”  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
alluding  to  his  investitui’e  with  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Church;  “what  a  means  of  influence  over  the 
remainder  of  the  world  !  I  would  have  made  an  idol  of 
the  Pope;  he  should  have  remained  near  mo.  Pari* 
would  then  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  I  could  have  ruled  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  world.  I  should  have  held  my  religpous  as  I 
hold  my  legislative  sessions ;  my  councils  (cwiciles)  would 
have  been  the  representative  assemblies  of  Christendom, 
and  the  Popes  would  have  been  mere  presidents  of  the 
debates.”  Napoleon’s  intention  was  then  to  substitute 
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for  the  Holy  See  a  kind  of  Oriental  patriarchate  in 
which  the  Pope,  as  a  paid  servant  of  religion,  should 
have  been  a  functionary  of  the  Empire,  and  no  more. 
After  thus  subjecting  the  Church,  disciplined  like  a 
regiment,  to  his  will,  and  merging  the  two  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  says  M.  Lanfrey,  it  is  not 
doubtful  but  that,  keeping  in  view  the  infinite  improve¬ 
ments  he  had  already  made  in  his  despotism,  this  system 
must  have  produced  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
tyranny  ever  seen  by  the  world.  Thus,  strange  to  say, 
tne  Ultramontane  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  captive 
Pope,  became  the  defender  of  liberty  !  No  threat  or 
harahness  could  exact  the  old  man’s  assent  to  the 
extraordinary  conception  of  his  Imperial  gaoler. 

Nothing  indeed  could  escape  Napoleon’s  eagle  eye ;  he 
was  everywhere,  and  never  trusted  to  any  but  himself 
his  dark  designs.  And  for  years  his  genius  was  equal 
to  the  wonderful  task  he  had  undertaken.  But,  as 
M.  Lanfrey  points  out,  it  was  the  very  universality  of 
his  genius  which  was  to  ruin  him.  He  gorged  his 
generals  with  favours  and  riches,  and  he  studiously 
applied  himself  to  reduce  them  to  mere  -mechanical 
instruments.  Ho  succeeded  so  well  that,  in  spite  of 
his  marvellous  foresight,  the  whole  ensemhle  of  his  plans 
collapsed  at  the  first  grave  mistake  he  made.  No  one 
knew  his  projects  or  his  resources ;  for  he  had  no 
councillors  to  advise  or  assist  him,  his  most  talented 
having  been  systematically  pressed  down  and  assimilated 
to  servants.  Even  his  generals  were  spoilt  by  excessive 
riches  ;  they  no  longer  fought  for  their  country,  but  for 
a  master  who  paid  them,  and  when  Napoleon  exclaimed, 
after  the  disasters  of  the  Peninsular  War,  “  It  was  my 
fault ;  I  made  them  too  rich,”  he  himself  gave  the 
reason  of  his  eventual  overthrow.  Being  utterly  with¬ 
out  scruple,  his  instruments  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  more  honest  than  their  sovereign.  Of  this 
callous  cynicism  and  duplicity  we  find  notable  instances 
in  the  present  volume.  Hoffer,  the  leader,  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  bands  of  Tyrol,  was  captured  and  kept  in  prison  at 
Mantua ;  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  was  reluctant 
to  take  that  brave  man’s  life,  but  an  order  arrived 
from  Napoleon  ordering  that  Hoffer  should  be  tried  and 
executed  “  within  twenty-four  hours.”  The  death  of 
the  Duke  d’Enghien,  and  many  others,  had  used  the 
public  to  such  mockery  of  justice,  and  so  callous  had 
Frenchmen  become  that  when  Napoleon  issued  his 
decree  concerning  State  prisons  no  protest  whatever 
was  made.  Still  this  decree  could  not  be  regarded  with 
other  feelings  than  detestation ;  twenty  years  before 
that  same  people,  which  was  suffering  now  one  man  to 
handle  it  like  a  toy,  had  danced  around  the  ruins  of  the 
Bastille,  and  it  said  nothing  when  that  man  decreed  the 
erection  of  eight  Bastilles  which  his  sovereign  dis¬ 
pleasure  might  fill  without  the  intervention  of  Justice. 
Such  is  the  contemptible  state  to  which  self-abdication 
can  reduce  a  country.  If  Frenchmen  knew  their  own 
history  they  would  be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  governors. 

This  review  is  already  long,  and  nevertheless  we  find 
that  in  more  points  than  one  we  have  not  done  sufficient 
justice  to  M.  Lanfrey ’s  work.  We  have  not  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  clearness  of  his  method,  nor  to  the  lofty 
sentiments  that  reign  throughout  M.  Lanfrey’s  historical 
digressions.  History  cannot  be  written  better.  Others 
may  add  the  charm  of  a  more  graceful  style  to  the 
dryness  of  a  chronicle  of  facts  and  events;  but  these 
poets  of  history  generally  bestow  more  attention  on  the 
harmonious  cadence  of  their  phrases  than  on  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  facts.  M.  Lanfrey,  while  preserving  a  form 
that  is  seldom  graceless,  is  more  intent  on  the  philosophy 
of  history  than  on  refinement  in  style.  So  accurate  are 
his  references,  so  sterling  his  sources  of  information, 
that  we  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  discover  a 
single  flaw  in  a  history  which  might  have  some  without 
dishonour.  Historians  of  so  high  a  class  should  be 
respected  as  much  as  official  historiographers  of  Cmsars 
of  the  highway  should  be  despised ;  and  when  M. 
Lanfrey  shall  have  finished  the  last  volume  of  his  work, 
he  may  rest  satisfied  that  ho  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  C.  B. 


MINOR  TACTICS  OP  WAR. 

Minor  Tactics,  By  C.  Clery,  Captain  32nd  Light  Infantry,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Tactics,  Koyal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  In  One 
Volume.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

“  Will  those  for  whom  this  work  is  intended  make 
use  of  it?”  is  the  question  sure  to  present  itself  to 
non-military  readers  of  Captain  Clery ’s  valuable 
volume.  Will  officers  of  the  army  give  up  their  minds 
to  the  earnest  study  of  professional  matters,  instead  of 
devoting  every  energy  to  the  extraction  of  more  money 
from  the  unfortunate  British  taxpayer?  At  present, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  compared  with  their  class  in 
foreign  armies,  English  officers  are  as  a  body  singularly 
deficient  in  professional  attainments.  They  may  be 
able  to  drill  a  company  or  battalion  on  the  parade- 
ground,  although  even  this  amount  of  knowledge  is  not 
invariably  possessed,  but  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
war,  as  a  science,  they  are  for  the  most  part  sublimely 
ignorant.  Then,  too,  what  grotesque  failures  result 
whenever  our  officers  are  placed  in  positions  demanding 
the  exercise  of  individual  judgment !  If  any  movement 
or  formation  is  ordered  not  to  bo  found  in  the  official 
drill-book,  blunders  are  pretty  nearly  sure  to  occur, 
owing  to  the  evil  habit  acquired  by  our  officers  of  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  cut-and-dry  rules  of  that  book  for  inspiration  in 
every  emergency.  In  the  days  when  Brown  Bess,  with 
its  range  of  about  eighty  yards,  was  equal  to  any 
military  weapon  in  Europe,  there  was  generally  plenty 
of  time  to  rectify  such  mistakes  before  contending 
forces  came  within  firing  distance  of  each  other. 
Even  should  the  enemy’s  cavalry  endeavour  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  disorder  to  break 
through  the  British  formation,  squares  could  be  formed 
to  preserve  continuity.  In  fact,  officers  generally  placed 
their  trust  in  two  articles  of  faith.  First,  there  was  the 
drill-book,  then  a  bulky  tome  full  of  the  most  des¬ 
perately  intricate  and  useless  manceuvres,  such  as 
changing  front  on  detached  markers,  which  no  sane 
commanding  officer  would  dream  of  employing  in 
presence  of  a  hostile  force.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
bayonet,  beloved  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Gough,  Marshal  Suwarow,  and  other  mouldy-minded 
warriors  who,  possessed  by  a  conservatism  of  idea 
almost  fatalistic  in  its  intensity,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  adapting  worn-out  tactics  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  warfare.  Squares,  the  “thm 
red  line,”  and  the  bayonet  combined,  had  won  victories 
in  former  times ;  therefore  the  combination  seemed  the 
best  possible  for  all  future  ages.  Thus  ran  the  vicious 
argument  in  those  days,  with  the  result  that,  had  the 
Sikhs  known  what  use  to  make  of  their  success  at 
Chillianwalla,  the  Khalsa  army  might  have  soon  en¬ 
camped  before  the  red  walls  of  Imperial  Delhi.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  denseness  of  the  jungle  concealed  from 
the  foe  the  extent  of  the  disaster  that  befel  our  arms  on 
that  fatal  day,  and  we  were  thus  given  time  to  re-form. 
But  even  Lord  Gough,  with  his  blind  infatuation  in  the 
efficacy  of  “  cowld  steel,  me-  bhoys,”  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  had  learnt  a  lesson,  to  which  he  gave  subse¬ 
quent  effect  at  Goojerat  by  keeping  his  infantry  m 
hand  until  a  heavy  artillery  tire  had  thrown  the  Khalsa 
host  into  disorder.  In  the  presence  of  a  work  like  that 
under  review,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  veriest 
tyro  in  war,  let  alone  a  veteran  general  who  had  served 
with  distinction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  coidd  have 
perpetrated  such  blunders  as  Lord  Gough  achieved  on 
the  banks  of  the  sullen  Chenab.  After  studying  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Captain  Clery  for  placing  outposts, 
forming  advanced  guards,  and  carrying  out  cavality 
reconnaissances,  a  subaltern  of  the  present  day  would 
know  better  than  to  hurl  an  army  against  a  foe  whose 
front  was  concealed  by  dense  growth  of  jungle*  an 
about  whose  formation,  strength,  and  dispositions  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing.  To  obtain  ample,  accurate, 
and  speedy  information  about  the  enemy  l^ing  the  firs 
essential  of  modern  warfare.  Captain  Clery  points  on 
the  means  by  which  this  end  may  be  most  ? 
attained.  In  the  first  place,  outposts  must  be  so  placed 
as  to  insure  the  force  in  their  rear  against  surprise. 
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Their  strength  will  vary  according  to  the  extent  and  |  manoeuvres  must  have 
nature  of  the  front  to  be  covered,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  hostile  commander.  Should  he  be  as 
enterprising  as  Massena,  of  whom  the  Iron  Duke  used 
to  say  that,  when  opposed  to  this  ubiquitous  Marshal, 

‘*he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  at  rest,’*  greater 
strength  and  vigilance  will  be  necessary  than  when 
in  the  presence  of  a  supine  commander  like  General 
Failly.  The  largest  proportion  of  outposts  per  mile 
recorded  by  Captain  Clery  is  that  of  the  First  Ger¬ 
man  Army,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Colombey, 
being  800  infantry  and  450  cavalry  respectively  to  each 
mile  of  front.  But  Oraufurd,  when  watching  the  banks 
of  the  Coa  in  1810,  only  allowed  200  men  per  mile, 
while  the  Austrians  on  the  Mincio,  in  1866,  previous  to 
advancing  into  Venetia,  told  off  about  250  men  per 
mile  for  the  duty.  In  this  matter  of  strength,  as  in 
almost  all  others  connected  with  outpost  duty,  in¬ 
dividual  intelligence  must  be  exercised  by  the  com¬ 
mander,  since  the  varying  conditions  and  requirements 
of  such  service  cannot  be  met  by  blind  adherence  to  any 
prescribed  formula.  That  there  are  certain  established 
rules  regarding  the  constitution  and  placing  of  outposts 
is  no  doubt  true  enough,  and  these  Captain  Clery  lays 
down  in  a  very  lucid  manner.  But  bare  knowledge  of 
these  will  by  no  means  make  up  for  lack  of  intelligence 
in  their  use  or  for  want  of  ready  invention,  should 
some  exceptional  difficulty  arise  on  active  service.  In 
reconnaissance,  also,  the  same  individual  qualifications 
are  necessary,  every  commander  of  such  being  at  all 


•  crumpled  up  at  once  by  a  simultaneous  attack  on  their 
flank  and  front.  From  that  date  Frederick’s  favourite 
formation  in  two  lines  without  skirmishers  fell  into  dis- 
I  favour,  to  be  replaced  by  small  columns  moving  on  an 
alignment  with  internals  between  their  fronts,  which 
were  clouded  with  masses  of  skirmishers.  The  object 
of  this  formation  was  to  give  greater  mobility  and  ce¬ 
lerity  of  movement,  while  reserving  solid  masses  to 
deliver  an  effective  blow  when  the  skirmishers  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  the  enemy  into  disorder.  With  one 
conspicuous  exception,  this  system  proved  successful 
whenever  brought  into  operation  against  the  line  forma¬ 
tion.  After  Austerlitz,  the  Austrian  army  adopted 
French  tactics,  as  did  the  Russians,  when  the  signal 
defeat  suffered  at  Jena  had  convinced  their  generals  that 
Frederick’s  system  was  out  of  date.  But  all  through 
the  Peninsular  campaigns  British  infantry  in  line  were 
successful  against  French  columns,  owing,  it  is  alleged, 
to  the  substitution  of  columns  of  brigades,  sometimes 
even  of  divisions,  for  the  original  formation  in  columns 
of  battalions.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
as  stated  by  Jomini,  that  with  no  infantry  but  the  Bri¬ 
tish  could  fighting  in  two  ranks  be  hazarded.  This 
being  the  point  on  which  our  army  has  always  mani¬ 
fested  superiority,  it  is  satisfactory  to  remember  that 
the  change  of  tactics  consequent  upon  the  introduction 
of  breech-loaders  has  tended  to  increase  our  relative 
advantage.  Attack  in  column  being  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible,  owing  to  the  destructive  fire  of  modem  infantry,  it 
has  been  replaced  by  a  skirmishing  formation,  analagous 
in  most  respects  to  the  famous  British  line,  but  superior 
to  it  in  mobility.  All  that  our  troops  have  to  leam  is 
that  celerity  of  movement  has  superseded  exactitude  of 
alignment,  while  foreign  soldiers  must  in  addition  be 
accustomed  to  the  sense  of  self-dependence  that  is  a 
8ine  qud  non  in  order  to  prevent  skirmishers  falling  into 
disorder.  This  forms  the  chief  danger  of  loose  forma¬ 
tions,  especially  with  young  soldiers ;  the  admitted  merit 
of  the  column,  that  it  gave  great  moral  force  to  men 
who,  in  a  shallower  formation,  could  not  be  trusted  to 
I  face  the  enemy.  When,  owing  to  long-continued  drain 
on  the  recruiting  resources  of  France,  the  quality  of  her 
soldiers  deteriorated  during  the  later  wars  of  the  Empire, 
this  inferiority  of  material  was  sought  to  be  remedied 
by  giving  greater  density  of  formation.  In  drawing 
attention  to  these  points,  and  in  impressing  them  uj^n  the 
minds  of  students  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Captaiu 
Clery  has  undoubk’dly  dtme  good  service.  But  still 
greater  good  will  result  if  his  present  work  induces  our 
officers  generally  to  take  up  the  study  of  war  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  spirit,  instead  of  cousidenng  their  knowledge 
complete  when  they  have  got  by  rote  certain  rules  and 
maxims.  Such  may  have  served  their  purpose  when 
campaigns  were  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and 
when  manoeuvi'es  were  performed  at  a  crawl.  But  loose¬ 
ness  of  formation  and  rapidity  of  movement  need  the 
exercise  of  ready  judgment  by  those  who  employ  them, 
and  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  diligent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  w’orks  like  that  in  which  Captain  Cleiy 
has  lucidly  set  forth  the  salient  points  of  modern  war¬ 
fare. 


MRS.  FAWCETT’S  NOVEL. 

Janet  Doncaster.  By  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett.  London 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

*  Janet  Doncaster  ’  will  effectually  dispel  any  sus¬ 
picion  which  may  have  lurked  in  the  public  mind  that 
a  writer  of  works  on  Political  Economy  is  incapable  of 
writing  an  interesting  story.  It  will  at  least  remove 
that  reproach  from  female  professors  of  the  Dismal 
Science  ;  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour  that 
Professor  Fawcett  is  responsible  for  the  love  scenes  in 
the  book,  it  proves  that  political  economists  of  both 
sexes  do  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  devote  their 
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attention  exclusively  to  dry.  matters  from  which  the 
element  of  feeling  is  eliminated.  For  there"  is  a  love 
scene,  although  the  writer  is  a  political  economist ;  .and 
a’  marriage,  although  the  writer  is  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  female  independence.  There .  is  thi^ 
peculiarity,  also,  that  the  marriage  takes  precedence^pf 
the  love-making,  while  the  lover  is  not  in  the  first  in-* 
stance  the  lady’s  husband.  But  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  is  managed  with  the  least  possible  impropriety] 
Mrs.  Fawcett’s  aim  is  not  to  preach  a  gospel  of  elective 
affinity.  The  moon  comes  upon  the  scene  at  an  impor¬ 
tant  juncture,  but  she  is  not  hailed  as  Bendis  or 
Bubastis,  Triformis  or  Taurica,  nor  is  it  indicated  in 
any  way  that  she  is  actively  instrumental  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plot.  “  Ouida  ”  and  her  readers 
would  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  tender  passages 
between  Mrs.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  turn  from  them  with  impatience  as  grey  and  cold¬ 
blooded.  The  feeling  throughout  the  single  volume  of 
which  ‘  Janet  Doncaster  ’  consists  is  eminently  fresh 
and  healthy — we  had  almost  said  manly ;  there  is  not 
much  of  it,  and  what  there  is  is  kept  within  due 
bounds.  Very  few  of  the  chapters  deal  with  the  deep 
places  or  the  dark  side  of  human  nature ;  most  of  the 
work  is  written  in  a  lighter  strain,  and  with  a  brilliancy 
of  wit  and  keenness  of  observation  that  are  sure  to 
make  ‘  Janet  Doncaster  *  one  of  the  most  popular  novels 
'of  the  season.  We  had  occasion  lately  to  comment 
somewhat  unfavourably  on  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  attempts  to 
popularise,  by  the  medium  of  so-called  “  tales,”  the 
science  with  which  her  own  and  her  husband’s  names 
are  associated,  and  it  is  therefore  pleasing  to  find  that 
when  she  applies  herself  to  story-writing  without  any 
didactic  purpose  of  a  technical  kind  she  succeeds  much 
better  than  when  she  tries  the  difficult  task  of  doing 
two  things  at  the  same  time. 

At  an  early  point  in  the  story,  when  she  has  sent 
Janet  Doncaster  to  sea  in  a  lifeboat,  Mrs.  Fawcett  re¬ 
marks  that  “  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  reader  is  expect¬ 
ing  a  hair-breadth  escape  or  any  extraordinary  display 
of  daring  from  our  heroine.”  This  remark  might 
have  been  so  modified  as  to  serve  for  a  motto  to  the 
book.  Cynics  may  be  dis|K)scd  to  say  that  the  heroine 
does  make  one  hair-breadth  escape  towards  the  close 
of  the  story,  but  the  lines  of  her  life  are  not  cast 
among  moving  incidents  by  flood  or  field.  Janet  Don¬ 
caster  is  not  oven,  like  George  Eliot’s  Dorothea,  a 
woman  with  aspirations.  In  the  course  of  events  it 
becomes  her  chief  ambition  to  earn  an  honest  living 
with  her  own  hands,  but  with  a  practical  good  sense 
worthy  of  a  robust  Englishwoman  she  does  not  form 
this  ambition  as  an  idea — it  is  forced  upon  her  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  She  is  the  (laugliler  of  an  extremely 
pious  widow  of  strong  Evangelical  tendencies,  who 
had  offended  her  family  by  marrying  “  a  Scripture 
Reader  fellow,”  but  who  nevertheless  in  her  widowhood 
receives  an  allowance  of  300/.,  out  of  which  she  educates 


not  a  boldly  vicious  youth,  but  rather  shrinking- and • 
reserved,  a  sinning  and  repenting  character,  conscious 
of  his  failing,  and  honestly  desirous  of  overcoming 
it,  but  incapable  pf  resisting  temptation.  Lady  Aj^n 
devoted  herself  to  her  self-imposed  task  of 
surveillance  with  the  utmost  ardour.  It  became  the 
preoccupying  thought  of  her  life  ;  wherever  she  went 
she  looked  at  everybody  in  the  light  of  a  possible 
manager  of  Reginald.  She  engaged  a  trusty  butler, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  temptation  out  of  his  way, 
and  a  tutor,  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  was  warned  of  his  pupil’s 
weakness,  and  paid  an  exceptionally  high  salary  to  co¬ 
operate  in  subduing  it.  Preoccupied  with  this  oWeet, 
Lady  Ann’s  eye,  when  she  came  to  Norborough,  fen  (m 
Janet  Doncaster,  then  a  tall  handsome  young  lady,  with 
a  frank  blue  eye  and  a  firm  step,  and  a  mouth  and  chin 
indicative  of  resolution.  Lady  Ann  at  once  saw  in  this 
bom  ruler  of  men  the  very  wife  of  whom  she  had  long 
been  in  search  for  her  nephew,  and  disregarding  the 
difference  of  their  rank,  cultivated  her  acquaintance,  and 
at  last,  after  some  masterly  manceuvring,  which  Mrs. 
Fawcett  follows  with  ^reat  skill  through  its  cunniim 
intricacies  and  its  adroit  use  of  circumstances,  succeeds 
in  getting  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  Mr.  Leighton 
without  making  her  aware  of  his  infirmity.  Janet  is 
not  conscious  of  having  any  special  affection  for  Mr. 
Leighton,  and  would  not  have  consented  to  the  marria^ 
but  for  her  mother,  who  is  on  her  deathbed  when  the 
proposal  arrives.  Her  mother’s  heart  is  set  upon  seeing 
Janet  comfortably  married,  and  Janet  accepts  Mr. 
Leighton  out  of  filial  duty,  and  trusts  that  love  will 
come  afterwards. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  two  acts  of  the 
drama.  Three  weeks  after  her  marriage  Janet  discovers 
that  she  has  been  duped,  that  she  has  simply  been 
bought  to  be  the  keeper  of  a  drunkard.  In  herindigpa- 
tion  she  at  once  leaves  him,  has  an  interview  with  Lady 
Ann — who,  as  the  novelist  carefully  shows,  has  been 
actuated  by  no  baser  motive  than  excessive  fondness  for 
her  nephew  and  for  the  honour  of  her  family — for  the 
purpose  of  easing  her  heart  by  telling  the  match-maker 
what  she  thinks  of  her  conduct,  and  utterly  refuses  to 
go  back  to  the  slavery  for  which  she  had  been  intended. 

A  judicial  sepaiatiouis  impossible,  because  her  husband 

has  been  guilty  of  no  cruelty  to  her  ;  but  she  tells  the 
family  that  if  they  insist  upon  her  return,  she  will 
publish  all  the  circumstances  of  the  infamous  trans¬ 
action,  and  so  she  gains  her  point.  Janet  has  been 
handsomely  provided  for  by  a  marriage  settlement,  there 
having  been  no  niggardliness  in  the  money  part  of  the 
arrangement ;  but  she  repudiates  the  offer  of  a  sepw:^ 
maintenance,  and  bi*avely  earns  her  own  living  by 
translating  theological  and  other  works  from  the 
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-do’ what  work  she  can  to  support  herself  than,  to  mayry  .any  work  could  well  be,  since  we  could  of  our  own 
in  obedience  to  a  parent’s  fancy,  '  Her  punishment  of  knowledge  give  the  names  of  a  number  of  American 
Janet  is  not  relentless.  Forsyth,  the  quondam  tutor,  statesmen  or  others  of  learning  and  authority  wlib 
with  whom  she  had-  been  favourably  impressed  on  first  placed  it  among  the  few  of  the  best  of  books, 
acquaintance,  reappears  on  the  scene ;  a  misunderstand.  That  there  is  good  reason  to  wish  De  Tocqueville's 
ing  is  removed  ;  friendship  ripens  into  love  ;  Lady  Ann  *  Democracy  *  could  be  more  extensively  read,  appears 
is  obliging  enough  to  die  ;  Marston  the  butler,  tired  of  from  a  recent  assertion  in  a  leading  London  journal  to 
his  work  of  supervision,  executes  a  long-cherished  pnr-,  the  effect  tliat  the  American  Government  is  not  in 
pose  to  set  up  a  public-house  ;  Mr.  Leighton,  left  to  his  reality  that  crude  and  chaotic  democracy  which  it  is  So 
own  resources,  drinks  himself  to  death  in  three  months ;  generally  supposed  to  be.  Do  Tocqueville  was  one  6f 
and  all  obstacles  being  thus  sweepingly  disposed  of,  those  who  measure  the  ocean  by  its  depths  and  not  1^ 
Forsyth  and  Janet  are  united.  Janet’s  second  union  is  its  waves  and  foam.  He  was  not  guided  by  the  gossip 
happy  ;  she  continues  to  pursue  her  favourite  studies,  of  “  Our  Own  Correspondent,”  or  by  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  house-  In  America,  as  in  England  or  in  Italy — would  that  we 
hold.  There  are  several  very  obvious  morals  to  be  could  say  as  in  France ! — there  have  always  been  a  few 
drawn  from  such  a  story;  but  it  is  unfair  to  the  novel  men  of  high  aims  who  have  perfectly  understood  and 
as  a  novel  to  dwell  upon  them.  We  have  done  the  indirectly  guided  their  own  county,  and  to  those  De 
book  injustice  enough  already  by  giving  a  dry  skeleton  Tocqueville  went ;  to  tho  authors  of  the  ‘  Federalist,*  to 
•of  its  plan,  which  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  clevemess  Story  and  Kent,  as  well  as  to  careful  study  of  the  con- 
and  brilliant  wit  displayed  in  the  execution.  ‘  Janet  stitution  and  the  law  books  of  the  leading  States.  From 
Doncaster  ’  is  not,  and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  a  work  these  he  learned  that  the  American  control  social  as  it 
of  high  imaginative  i*ange;  but  it  gives  proof  of  great  exists  is  an  infinitely  ingenious,  complex,  and  curious 
skill  in  story-telling,  a  sharp  and  humourous  insight  system,  which,  beginning  with  the  smallest  hamlet  or 
into  character,  and  a  very  just  appreciation  of  motives,  township  as  a  germ,  is  magmfied  in  the  county  as  the 
and  it  is  written  with  unflagging  vivacity  and  point,  county  is  in  the  State,  and  this  again  in  the  great  Fede- 


This  venture  in  a  new  line  will  certainly  increase  Mrs. 
Fawcett’s  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  writer. 


DEMOCRACY 


AMERICA. 


Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Translated 
by  Henry  Beore,  Esq.  New  Edition,  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  by  the  Translator,  and  some  additional  Notes.  In 
Two  Volumes.  London:  Longmans.  1875. 

There  are  some  books  of  such  value  that  every 
edition  of  them  deserves  special  notice  such  as  is 
given  to  the  majority  of  new  works,  and  among 
these  may  safely  be  classed  ‘  De  la  Democratie  en 
Amerique,’  by  Count  Charles  Alexis  Henri  Maurice 
Clerel  de  Tocqueville,  who,  consistently  democratic. 


ral  union  itself.  By  the  natural  organisation  of  society 
in  America,  almost  every  man  of  respectability  and 
ability  is  unavoidably  involved  in  government.  “  Every¬ 
body’s  got  to  be  somebody  in  our  town,  if  it’s  only  a 
hog-reeve,”  said  an  American  farmer  once  in  our  hear- 
ing;  and  in  this  phrase  ho  unconsciously  summed  up  all 
that  De  Tocqueville  has  written.  The  simplest  farmer 
of  intelligence  is  generally  obliged  to  practise  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  select  man  ”  of  a  township,  or  as  something  pf 
the  kind,  those  duties  which  he  sees  mutato  nomine  in  a 
higher  sphere.  Ho  is  in  his  small  way  a  Senator,  and 
must  often  exercise  in  determining  questions  of  taxation 
and  local  government  quite  as  much  sense  or  shrewd¬ 
ness  as  is  required  at  Washington.  It  is  owing  to  this 
faculty  of  brganisation  and  self-government  that  the 
ordinary  Anglo-American  and  tho  Russian  peasant  are 


dropped  in  his  character  of  author  the  title  of  Count,  the  only  two  men  of  their  respective  class  in  the  world 
and  of  his  many  baptismal  names  retained  only  who  can,  unaided,  found  a  colony  in  the  wilderness.  The 
that^  of  Alexis.  Ko  student  of  political  literature  Englishman  can  do  it,  but  he  must  have  a  Diplomatic 
requires  to  be  informed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  remark-  Governor  of  good  family  to  direct  and  help,  while  the 
able  book ;  but  there  is  an  immense  class,  especially  of  Frenchman  requires  a  Military  Commander,  and  the 
young  men,  who  are  as  desirous  of  practical  information  German  a  Bierwirth  as  a  head-centre.  The  Russian,  it 


as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  by  which  alone  is  true,  occupies  with  his  Mir  a  position  only  half-way 
nwn  can  govern  himself,  and  to  all  these  De  Toeque-  between  the  bee  or  beaver  and  the  American,  for  all  his 
ville’s  ‘  Democracy  ’  can  well  bo  commended.  While  culture  stops  at  a  certain  point.  Yet  up  to  that  point 
taking,  like  a  skilful  demonstrator  in  anatomy,  tho  he  can  organise  his  village  very  well.  To  this  faculty, 
American  Union  for  a  subject,  and  while  dissecting  which  in  the  Muscovite  is  one  of  semi-instinct,  traoe- 
every  flbre  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  he  does  not  con-  able  to  Tartan  affinity,  and  which  in  the  Yankee  came 
fine  himself  to  the  illustration,  but  indicates  at  all  times  from  a  Puritan  Bible  Communism,  is  due  the  rapid  set- 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  his  great  tlement  of  Western  America  and  of  Eastern  Russia.  A 
science.  He  shows  in  what  the  body  is  w'eak  and  in  hundred  emancipated  serfs  turned  loose  in  the^  steppe,  a 
what  it  excels  ;  and  this  has  been  done  so  truthfully  thousand  miles  away  from  control,  at  once  quietly  elect 
by  the  writer  that  the  excellence  of  his  book  is  now  their  starosta^  apportion  their  land,  and  organise  their 
literally  proverbial.  This  is  not  remarkable  for  a  work,  government.  A  hundred  farmers  in  the  prairies  of 
of  which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  earnestly  advised  America  do  tho  same,  as  the  writer  has  seen ;  but  with 
the  perusal,  which  caused  John  Stuart  Mill  to  com-  the  addition  of  a  school,  a  newspaper,  and  a  tqwn-hall, 
^re  its  writer  to  Montesquieu,  and  which  the  Edin^  which  in  a  few  years  becomes  a  Lyceum,  and  in  a  few 
burgh  li^ew  in  ISiO  called  the  first  philosophical  book  more  an  opera-house. 

ever  written  on  Democracy.  A  higher  proof  of  its  It  is  with  the  development  of  this  system  that  De 
onesty  and  ability  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  admira-  Tocqueville  deals,  pointing  out  many  facte  seldom  kept 
ion  with  which  it  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  in  sight.  One  of  these  is  that  the  American  system  in 
Americans  themselves— a  race  who  are  equally  oflended  reality  works  better  than  the  opponents  of  Republican- 
y  ^ttery  and  enraged  at  censure,  so  that  the  writer  ism  suppose,  since  in  it  everything  bad  is  at  least  con- 
on  their  innumerable  institutions  who  aptly  touches  the  stantly  exposed,  while  that  which  is  good  works  quieUy 
milieu  may  well  pride  himself  on  having  achieved  and  unseen.  There  are  thousands^  in  Europe  who 


1  J^^^^^nlous  feat  in  critical  balancing.  Judge  Hali- 
orton  made  Sam  Slick  speak  of  American  life  as  “  a 
autiful  clear  stream  of  Democracy ;  ”  to  the  European 
nrV/ 1  fortunately  it  too  often  appears  as  a  turbid 


realise  Fisk,  Tweed,  and  a  few  millions  stolen  to  one 
man  who  understands  the  hundreds  of  millions  saved  by 
quiet  public  spirit  and  honesty  all  over  the  country. 
The  causes  of  the  origin  of  Democracy  in  America,  the 

^  ^  A  >  1*  *  *xl.  xt-  ^  1 


irJpool  in  which  only  a  few  successful  swimmers  of  influences  of  race  and  religion,  with  the  physical^ effects 
to  be  seen — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto —  of  geographical  situation  and  climate  which  control  it,  aro 

their  heads  above  water.  And  yet  thi.s  treatise  all  indicated  by  this  writer,  and  with  them  the  far  more 

^  At  spared  a  single  source  of  possible  danger,  important  fact  that  tho  American  system  tiy  no  means 

®^®t  or  a  fault  in  “  the  greatest  government  in  the  one  to  bo  universally  applied.  Mexico  has  tned  the 

World  has  been  regarded  in  America  as  highly  as  same  organisation  and  failed,  the  truth  being  that  the 
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cause  of  its  snccess  lies,  as  our  anthor  declares,  in  the 
people  and  in  their  antecedents  and  education.  And 
when  we  consider  the  practical  and  useful  information 
which  this  book  contains,  and  the  vast  amount  of  error 
which  it  is  capable  of  dissipating,  it  is  to  be  desired  that 
its  leading  points  could  be  reproduced  in  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  day.  This 
adaptation  to  our  own  time  has  been  very  inadequately 
executed  by  the  scanty  footnotes  which  Mr.  Reeve  has 
here  and  there  appended.  Though  of  great  value  there 
is  too  much  of  the  work  for  that  class  of  general  readers 
whom  it  could  most  benefit ;  a  consideration  which  leads 
ns  to  the  translation — of  which  much  may  bo  said  pro  et 
contra.  For  American  readers,  and  especially  for 
American  statesmen  and  politicians,  by  whom  full  and 
stately  Johnsonese  is  letter  appreciated  than  the 
daintiest  and  crispest  style,  in  “  serious  ”  subjects,  this 
version  by  Mr.  Reeve  is  greatly  admired  ;  we  may  in¬ 
deed  assert,  sit  verho  venia^  that  to  the  sub-Everetts  and 
grave  Webster-lets  of  the  Republic,  the  clever  and  almost 
epigrammatic  grace  of  the  original  would  be  undignified,  a 
statement  whiim  will  not  seem  remarkable  when  we  think 
how  many  people  underrate  Heine’s  minglings  of  wit 
and  wisdom.  M.  do  Tocquevillo  is  always  terse,  but 
Mr.  Reeve  is  not,  though  his  English  is  good,  so  good 
that  few  translations  exist  in  which  indications  of  a 
foreign  idiom  so  rarely  occur.  Yet  it  is  certainly  true 
that  his  style  is  not  attractive  like  that  of  his  criginal. 
But  M.  do  Tocqueville  himself  accused  Mr.  Reeve  of  a 
much  graver  fault  than  heaviness  of  style.  In  a  letter, 
dated  November  15,  1839,  addressed  to  Mr.  Reeve, 
and  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  tho  ‘  CEuvres 
Completes  *  (Paris :  M.  Levy,  1866),  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

1  tpeak  truths  and  often  very  hard  ones  to  the  French  society  of 
our  day,  and  to  Demoi-ratic  societies  in  general,  but  always  as  a 
friend,  and  not  as  a  censor,  and  it  is  in  this  character  I  must  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  translation.  I  ask  it  not  merely  from  the  translator. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  translating  the  last  book,  you  have,  without 
meaning  it,  and  following  the  instinct  of  your  opinions,  very  vividly 
coloured  whatever  was  contrary  to  Democr.icy,  and  rather  subdued 
aught  that  could  injure  the  aristocracy.  I  very  earnestly  beg  you 
to  struggle  with  yourself  on  this  point,  and  to  retain  in  my  book  its 
character  which  is  that  of  accurate  impartiality  in  a  theoretical 
judgment  of  the  two  states  of  society,  ancient  and  m'idern,  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  see  the  new  establish  itself. 

This  WM  a  very  severe  judgment  from  the  highest 
Ige  as  to  Mr.  Reeve’s  qualifications  as  a  translator, 
ut  that  it  was  well  deserved  is  apparent  throughout 
the  versions  of  De  Tocqueville’s  works.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  merits  of  Mr.  Reeve’s  translations,  the  good  ser¬ 
vice  which  they  have  done,  and  the  favourable  reception 
accorded  to  them,  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  some  abler  and  more  impartial  writtr  should  under¬ 
take  the  task  which  he  has  imperfectly  performed,  and  it  is 
even  more  to  be  desired  that  some  one  who  understands 
American  society,  and  all  the  changes  through  which  it 
has  passed  for  forty  years,  or  since  *  La  Deniocratio  ’ 
was  written,  should  supply  this  new  version  with  copious 
notes.  1  he  truth  is  that  Democracy,  or  rather  impar¬ 
tial  judgment  between  Democracy  and  other  forms  of 
government,  require  a  new  Do  Tocqueville,  or  an  able 
writer  who  will  not  be  above  following  in  his  footsteps. 

C.  G.  Leland. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Origin  of  Creation.  By  T.  R.  Fraser,  M.D.,  and  A. 
Dewar,  (l^ngraane  aud  Co.)  The  object  of  this  book — which 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  amusing — is  to  develop  what 
the  authors  believe  to  be  a  most  important  theory,  and  one 
that  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  revolutionise  modem  science. 
They  have  proved  that  matter  is  composed  of  male  and  female 
atoma  which,  like  magnets,  are  possessed  of  polarity  and,  like 
human  beings,  enter  into  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock  and,  we 
suppose,  bring  forth  children  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  their 
earthly  career.  The  Male  Atom  is  naturally  cold;  its  predo¬ 
minant  colour  is  blue  or  white  ;  it  is  acid,  and  its  taste  makes 
one  shiver;  it  wants  to  be  warm,  and  is  combustible.  The 
Female  Atom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  naturally  warm,  of  a  red 
or  yellow  colour ;  by  contrast,  it  should  have  an  alkaline  or 
soapy  taste,  but  the  authors  say  only  that  it  is  incombustible. 
Professor  Huxley  has  been  striving  after  this  law  for  some 
time,  but  without  success ;  no  doubt  he  will  now  make  ample 
use  of  it.  Faraday  was  “  born  too  soon,”  for  his  work  womd 
have  been  far  more  valuable  if  he  had  been  guided  in  his  re* 
searches  by  Atomagnetism,  or  the  law  of  male  and  female 
atoms.  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  is  overthrown 
in  a  moment ;  Newton  is  bowled  out,  and  his  law  of  gravita* 
lion  swallow^  up  in  the  more  comprehensive  Law  of  Fraser 
and  Dewar  within  the  limits  of  a  single  paragraph.  But  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  seems  to  be  the  most  unfortunate;  he  comet 
in  for  severe  criticism  now  and  again  from  the  beginning  to 
very  nearly  the  end  of  the  book  ;  but  he  and  the  other  saea- 
tide  dodos  will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  bear  that  the  authon 
have  no  unkind  feeling  ”  towards  them.  Dr.  Bastian  is  also 
much  to  be  pitied ;  for,  while  the  authors  have  a  somewhat 
high  opinion  of  him,  they  state  distinctly  that  be  is  labouriog 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
inherent  molecular  atfiiiitie<>,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  supplied 
by  nothing  else  than  Atomsgnetism.  We  would  recommend 
the  great  champion  of  Arehebiosis  to  lose  no  time  in  master¬ 
ing  the  law  in  question.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Ato- 
tuHgnetism  accounts  for  many  very  remarkable  facts.  Thus, 
not  to  iiientiou  anything  that  may  seem  to  be  at  all  doubtful, 
it  explains  why  the  atmosphere  is  made  up,  not  of  nitiweo, 
oxygen,  moisture,  and  carbonic  acid,  but  of  emanations  from 
ro>es,  horses,  sweol  briara,  cows,  African^,  rabbits,  and  so  on; 
we  learn  al-o  why  a  calf  does  not  eat  bricks  aud  mortar,  and 
why  a  chicken  altogether  refuses  to  recognise  a  gentleman  in 
top-boots  as  its  mother;  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  any 
longer  in  tloubt  ivs  to  the  cau.se  of  life,  meteors,  tides,  indigMtio^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  phenomena,  all  of  which  receive  ample 
explanation  when  viewed  by  the  radiant  light  of  Atomagnet¬ 
ism.  In  glancing  through  the  book  we  have  come  across  mwy 
very  eloquent  passages,  especially  where  Alomaguetism 
about  to  be  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot  of  some  great  difficulty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  fine  pM* 
sage  is  discovered  to  be  rather  ungrammatical  and  difficult  to 
follow  ;  bnt  that  is  a  trivial  matter,  and  probably  arises 
our  own  ignorance.  For  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  *1 
were  consummate  Atomagneticians,  we  should  be  able  to  show 
conclusively  such  involv^  constructions  to  be  the  necessary 
atomagnetic  consequences  of  the  existence  of  masculine  and 
feminine  atoms. 

Two  years  ago  the  Rev.  Arthur  Kigg  edited  an  Easy 
daction  ’to  Chemistry  (Kivingtuns),  a  new  edition  of  which  i* 
now  before  us.  In  its  former  shape  it  contained  many  r®* 
markable  statements,  of  which  the  following  will  servo  as  • 
fair  sample: — If  sulphur  on  burning  in  the  air  were  to  unite 
with  sufficient  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  this  corrowvo 
compound  would  drop  from  lucifer  matches  whenever 
were  lighted  and  destroy  our  carpets  ;  it  is  therefore 
how  great  must  be  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
in  making  sulphur  unite  with  oxygen  differently  from  citf 
and  phosphorus  which  bum  into  the  condition  of  carboni 
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Uid  phosphoric  «cid  rcspectiToly.  It  would  be  etourd  to 
criticise  such  nousense  at  all  severely ;  sulphur  and  aabon 
behave  alike  when  burning  in  the  air,  and  phosphorus— with 
recard  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the 
Creator  has  been  neither  wise  nor  good— bums  without  per¬ 
ceptible  injury  even  to  finest  Turkey ;  and  although  it  may 
be  wmewhat  hazardous  to  attack  in  their  own  domain  those 
who  seem  to  delight  in  so  far  patronising  their  Creator  as  to 


tV  match-makers.  Our  object  in  giving  the  above  extract 
from  the  first  edition  is  to  show  how  tar  Mr.  Rigg  is  qualifi^  to 
write,  revise,  edit,  or  in  any  other  way  concern  himself  with  a 
work  on  chemistry.  Ho  has  been  assisted,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  by  Mr.  Walter  T.  Goolden,  B.A.,  who  appears  not  only  to 
have  completely  remodelled  the  chapters  but  to  have  erased 
all  silly  allusions  to  matters  beyond  our  powers  of  proof — even 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Chemistry  of  Life,  where  he  keeps  fairly 
well  within  the  range  of  his  capacities,  the  subiect  is  discussed 
in  a  simple  and  intelligible  manner  without  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  religious  dogma.  We  find  in  this  volume  a  short, 
readable,  and  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  technical  chemistry;  for  example,  two  or  three 
pages  on  beer,  wine  and  spirit  manufacture,  a  few  words  on 
soap,  bread,  candles,  vinegar,  and  so  on.  There  are  a  few 
errors  of  fact  which  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided  except  by  a 
consummate  chemist;  but  it  is  quite  cer^n  that  the 
general  public,  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  wil 


not  be  able 
moreover,  an 


to  detect  many 
unscientific  person 


errors  of  moment 


so  frequently 


and, 

mis¬ 


understands  what  he  is  told  on  a  scientific  question  that  it 
is  sometimes  advisable  to  adopt  the  homoeopathic  method  of 
stating  what  is  false  in  order  tnat  he  may,  by  misinterpreting 
it,  believe  the  exact  opposite  which  is  true.  Mr.  Goolden 
would  have  done  well  to  draw  his  pen  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  a  science  is  not  simplified  by  being  heralded  in  with  a 
descriptive  definition  whicn  excludes  of  the  total  subject  about 
as  much  as  it  includes.  And  surely  he  knows  better  than 
that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  water  in  every  flame 
that  bums has  he  never  heard  of  the  phosphorus,  the  mag¬ 
nesium,  and  the  carbonic  oxide  flames,  not  to  mention  others 
which  will  now  suggest  themselves  to  the  veriest  tyro  P 
Students  of  isomerism  will  be  surprised  to  leara  that  ^*if  two 
substances  both  form  the  same  compound,  chemically  speaking 
they  are  the  same  thing  scarcely  less  astonishing  is  it  to  hear 
about  the  heat  produced  in  the  animal  body  when  food  is  con¬ 
verted  into  more  complex  tissue,  or  about  the  heat  absorbed 
when  these  tissues  become  resolved  into  simpler  bodies  such  as 
carbonic  dioxide  and  water.  The  authors  seem  to  suppose  that 
this  book  will  be  serviceable  for  educational  purposes;  no 
doubt  many  schools  where  chemistry  is  attempted  will  take  it 
up,  but  although  they  will  derive  much  useful  technical  in¬ 
struction  from  it,  it  will  remind  them  more  of  Ince’s  ‘  Outlines  ’ 
than  of  Green’s  ‘  Short  History.^  To  bring  out  at  all  a  satis¬ 
factory  educational  work  on  chemistry  is  a  task  be}  ond  the 
powers  of  an  amateur. 


ART. 


BOTAL  ACADEMY  OF  ABTS. 


(  Third  Notice,") 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  great  picture  of  the  Roman  Sculpture 
Gallery  ”  (26)  attracted  hardly  less  notice  in  the  “  Salon  ^  last 
vear  than  it  is  receiving  in  the  Royal  Academy  this,  although 
It  was  then  unfinished  and,  in  many  respects,  in  an  inferior 
state;  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  near  tnat  faultlessness  at 
which  its  author  aims.  A  picture  like  this,  which  appeals 
wholly  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  which  could  stir  the 
emotions  only  in  that  dimly  possible  condition  of  the  race 
when  the  contemplation  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  shall 
he  regarded  as  a  religion,  ofiers  more  scope  for  technical  per¬ 
fection  than  one  where  human  passion  is  the  mainspring.  The 
calm  of  these  halls,  the  almost  arrogant  repose  of  their  inhabi- 
iMts,  the  luxuriance  and  refinement  of  all  the  adornments,  com- 
bmiog  the  resources  of  a  connoisseur  with  the  practical  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  working  artist,  are  rendered  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  force;  but  no  exercise  of  the  imagination,  no  knowledge 
that  the  various  figures  are  literal  portraits,  enable  us  to  realise 
the  scene  as  one  to  be  achieved  in  modem  times,  or  to  bo 
&^ped  by  modern  sympathies.  The  great  painter  has  become 
Hi  1*”*”  in  modelling  bis  nameless  sculptor ;  one  might  imagine 
ne  latter,  save  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  face  belies  it,  the  very 
who  formed  the  final  adornment  of  Trimalchion’s  splen- 
aid  establishment.  Indeed,  our  only  bar  to  the  complete  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  picture  is  our  suspicion  that  artists  in  Rome 
^iccupied  a  less  aristocratic,  or  at  least  less  emancipated 


position  than  the  august  personage  must  fill  who  orders  a 
handsome  slave  to  turn  the  marble  with  so  lordly  a  sweep  of 
the  hand.  One  hardly  fancies  that  the  entrance  of  Verres 
himself  could  bend  that  face  to  a  suitable  servility !  How 
superbly  are  not  all  the  substances  painted !  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  texture  of  the  soft  gpreen  woollen  garment  mat  the 
sculptor  wears,  the  polished  grain  of  Uie  white  and  black 
marbles,  the  lustre  of  the  bronze  vases  inlaid  with  gold-— the 
chrysendeta  of  Martial,  perhaps— which  lie  here  and  there  in 
magnificent  negligence.  The  admirable  artists — of  whom  the 
central  figure  here  is  supposed  to  represent  a  type,  the 
Euphanor  or  Calamis  of  the  moment — no  longer  able  to 
produce  such  masterpieces  of  the  human  form  as  Myron, 
Praxiteles,  or  Phideas  had  chiselled,  concentrated  their 
energies  on  all  manner  of  ornamental  work,  and  attained  an 
excellence  in  its  execution  which  no  modem  artists  have  been 
able  to  emulate.  In  repoussd  work,  especially,  their  produc¬ 
tions  were  exquisite  beyond  all  competition.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema’s  sculptor  seems  to  share  with  these  later  and  more 
luxurious  proclivities  a  passion  for  the  elder  and  purer  work 
in  marble.  In  **  Water  Pets”  (902)  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  gives 
us  another  scene  from  antique  life ;  whether  gold-fish  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  or  whether  they  are  a  modem  importa¬ 
tion  from  China,  are  questions  with  which  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  in  contemplating  this  figure  of  a  Roman  lady, 
stretched  on  a  tesselated  pavement  of  delicate  marbles,  and 
feeding  the  bright  red  fishes  with  cmmbs.  The  bronze  tray, 
from  which  she  takes  the  crumbs,  is  a  masterpiece  in  itseLf, 
and  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  painter  has  given 
the  perspective  of  the  variegated  floor  cannot  easily  be  over¬ 
praised. 

Mr.  Long  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  brilliant  success.  The 
Babylonian  Marriage  Market”  is  a  picture  to  which  the 
visitor  returns  again  and  again,  and  each  time  with  more 
pleasure  than  at  first.  There  is  nothing  .  startling,  still  less 
anything  tricky,  in  the  treatment  he  has  given  to  a  subiect 
which  in  hands  less  reticent  might  have  erred  in  a  h  uncured 
points  of  good  taste  and  good  painting ;  the  more  we  examine 
it,  the  more  thorough  and  thoughtful  do  we  find  the  workman¬ 
ship  to  be,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  main  points  worthy  of 
memory  connected  with  the  Academy  of  18;6  that  in  it,  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Long  showed  himself  to  be,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  a  great  artist.  The  row  of  girls  in  the  foreground,  who 
wait  till  their  turn  comes  to  mount  the  auctioneer’s  table,  are 
worthy  of  special  study.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
arranged  in  rank  according  to  their  beauty.  The  damsel  who 
is  being  lifted  up  by  the  hand  on  the  extreme  left  is  next  in 
loveliness,  we  may  suppose,  to  her  whose  face  we  do  not  see, 
who  is  just  being  handed  over  to  a  bidder ;  the  next,  who  con¬ 
templates  herself  in  a  mirror,  is  a  shade  less  beautiful.  As 
the  line  progresses  the  thickness  of  lips,  bluntness  of  nose, 
and  rudeness  of  contour  steadily  increases.  The  last  but  one 
laughs  aloud  in  callous  shamelessness ;  the  last  of  all  buries 
her  poor  face  in  her  hands.  Each  head  has  its  own  vigorous 
individuality.  Among  the  many  eminent  beauties  of  this  pic¬ 
ture  the  blue  and  ^hite  decorations  of  the  wall  do  not  form 
the  least ;  there  Assyrian  lions  form  a  splendid  background  to 
a  scene  so  unfamiliar  and  so  magnificent 

Before  entirely  leaving  the  class  of  pictures  which  deal 
poetically  and  archaeological ly  with  antique  life,  we  must 
mention  two  small  works  that  must  not  be  quite  passed  by. 
In  No.  76ij  Mr.  A.  Bouvier  gives  us  a  water-colour  study  of 
**  Lesbia  ” — evidently  the  Lesbia  of  Catullus,  for  she  feeds  a 
fat  sp^row  with  grapes.  There  is  not  much  else  to  connect 
her  with  the  wonderful  poem  that  immortalises  her  pet ;  indeed, 
the  very  presence  of  the  cage  seems  an  error.  No  doubt  tha 
famous  sparrow  had  a  cage,  but  the  position  in  which  he  is 
most  familiar  to  us  is  fluttering  with  tender  warblings  round 
his  devoted  mistress.  “  Whispered  Words,”  No.  200,  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Waterhouse,  is  a  better  work  than  the  last,  yet  not  of 
the  highest  excellence.  A  Greek  boy,  who  holds  a  psalterion 
behind  him,  whispers  to  a  bashful  girl  who  nervously  plays 
with  her  spindle.  The  subject  is  pretty  and  the  composition 
good,  but  the  colour  is  not  agreeable,  and  there  is  a  hot 
reddish-yellow  tone  over  the  whole  that  should  have  been 
avoided. 

Scriptural  art  is  at  even  a  lower  ebb  in  the  Royal  Academy 
than  poetic  art.  The  few  pictures  of  any  real  value  are  terribly 
overweighted  by  trashy  and  sentimental  offshoots  of  the 
worst  German  religious  schools.  Mr.  Goodall  is  at  libertv  to 
dress  up  Syrian  models  in  flowing  attire  and  to  call  them 
Rachel,  Rebekah,  or  what  he  will ;  Mr.  Dobson  is  at  liberty  to 
take  texts  from  the  l*roverbs  and  paint  feeble  faces,  half¬ 
dove,  half-donkey,  to  illustrate  them ;  but  these  productions 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  serious  sacred  art  What  is 
to  be  said  of  Mr.  Armitage’s  vast  canvas  representing  “Julian 
the  Apostate  presiding  at  a  conference  of  Sectarians  These 
mild  Sectarians  might  be  half  stupefied  with  the  fumes  of 
opium  for  any  animation  that  shows  itself  in  their  countenances 
or  gestures;  Julian  himself,  with  a  sickly  smile,  gazes  along 
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the  table,  vacantly  staring.  Above  him  a  pasteboard  statue 
on  a  lath  and  plaster  pedestal  visibljr,  totters  in  the  wind. 
The  marble  floor  at  the  base  of  the  picture  alone  is  painted 
with  any  vigour  or  accuracy.  Is  Mr.  Armitage  well  satisfied 
with  this  weak  and  nerveless  style  of  painting,  we  wonder; 
is  ho  gratified  to  look  across  the  gallery  at  Mr.  Long’s 
elaborate  and  masterly  work  P  Surely  not,  for  Mr.  Armitage 
once  knew  how  to  paint,  and  did  it  conscientiously. 

Mr.  Poole  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  though  his  mannerisms 
were  never  more  marked  than  now,  and  .his  method  never 
more  out  of  sympathy  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  his 
pictures  cannot  fail  to  give  the  careful  spectator  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  pleasure.  Hie  “  Vision  of  Ezekiel  ”  is  the  religious 
picture  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Poole  has  rarely  excelled  the 
sublime  and  gloomy  force  of  this  extraordinary  work. 
Ezekiel,  suddenly  seized  with  the  prophetic  fury,  stands  among 
the  mountains  gazing  over  a  glen,  within  which  we*  almost 
hear  the  roaring  waters  of  the  River  Chebar.  A  whirlwind 
shatters  the  stunted  trees  that  grow  upon  the  mountain  sides, 
and  there  is  storm  in  the  northern  air.  Out  of  the  gorge  of 
the  river  there  arises  a  great  volume  of  amber-coloured  cloud, 
full '  of  muffled  flame,  and  ready  in  another  moment  to 
open  and  discover  the  four  living  creatures,  sparkling  like 
flre-lit  burnished  brass.  The  attendants  of  the  prophet, 
smitten  by  the  whirlwind,  or  overwhelmed  with  the  terror  of 
the  vision,  crouch  and  shrink  away,  their  naked  figures  sub¬ 
dued  to  an  almost  ashen  colour.  The  landscape  is  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  not  founded,  perhaps,  on  Gaspar  Poussin,  but 
bearing  the  same  relation  as  his  to  the  landscape  of  the  later 
Venetians.  In  its  wild  and  half-supernatural  force  there  is 
much  to  delight  in.  Mr.  Poole’s  other  great  picture  (201),  I 
though  not  scriptural  in  subject,  may  be  mentioned  here.  It 
represents  the  Entrance  to  the  Cave  of  Mammon,”  in  the 
second  book  of  the  *  Fairy  Queen.’  A  strange  unearthly  silence 
lies  on  hill  and  lake ;  in  the  boat  sits  the 

fair  young  man 

Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  freshest  years, 

watching  the  slumber  of  the  good  Guyon,  senseless  in  his 
trance,  and  on  the  point  of  drifting  down  the  **  shady  delve  ” 
where  Mammon  suns  his  treasury.  This  is  a  noticeable  and 
beautiful  work.  ' 

Mr.  Watts’s  Dedicated  to  all  the  Churches  ”  is  a  riddle 
hard  to  read.  A  colossal  figure  of  Christ,  beardleas,  but  worn 
and  marred  with  sorrows,  hangs  in  the  air  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  open  country — a  church  and  spire  half-hidden  among  woods 
being  the  centre;  at  his  feet  cluster  naked  children,  cherubim, 
or  amoretti,  whose  exact  function  in  the  picture  it  would  be 
difficult  to  guess.  The  colour  is  most  soft  and  harmonious, 
but  the  ol^ect  and  destination  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  a 
mystery,  lit  might  be  an  altar-piece  in  almost  any  one  of  the 
churches  to  which  Mr.  Watts  dedicates  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
cherubs  at  the  feet  of  the  main  figure  represent  ^‘the 
churches  ”  themselves  in  allegory ;  one  seems  to  be  kicking 
the  others  and  fighting  a  good  deal,  and  this  may  militate 
against  the  suggestion,  since  when  was  one  of  the  churches 
known  to  live  otherwise  than  at  peace  with  all  the  rest? 

Miss  Theresa  Thornycroft’s  Design  from  the  Parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins  ”  is  a  work  of  very  high  interest,  marked  by  a 
vigour  of  imagination  rare  in  a  woman’s  work.  Its  faults  are 
even  more  interesting  than  its  excellences,  for  they  throw  a 
curious  light  upon  the  production  of  the  work.  There  are 
few  pictures  in  the  whole  Exhibition  so  original  as  this,  and 
its  shortcomings  and  beauties  are  equally  marked  by  a  strong 
individuality.  There  is  very  little  that  suggests  the  influence 
of  any  other  arti>t ;  the  work  is  crude  and  lovely  in  the  same 
way  as  early  Tuscan  paintings  are.  The  grouping  is  exceed- 
inglygood;  the  Wise  Virgins  pass  the  Foolish  as  they  sweep 
rapidly  on  towards  the  ilridegroom’s  house  along  a  raised 
pavilion  ;  below  stretches  a  sleeping  city,  full  of  gardens,  and, 
farthest  of  all,  the  sea.  Night  hangs  over  it  all,  the  pas¬ 
sionate  and  brilliant  night  of  the  tropics,  with  a  few  stars 
burning  in  the  deep  fringe  of  sky  that  bends  to  the  dark  sea. 
The  figures  have  the  delect  of  seeming  all  too  short  in  stature, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  criticise  the  details  sharply  ;  but  it  is 
a  pleasanter  task  to  dwell  on  the  original  and  imaginative 
beauties  of  the  conception. 

Mr.  Bedford’s  “  Nathan  and  David  ”  (No.  605)  deserves  a 
passing  word  of  commendation  before  we  leave  this  section. 

E.  W.  G. 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  THOMAS  GIRTIN. 

Among  the  landsca^  painters  (painting  in  water-colour) 
who  flourished  in  England  before  those  middle  years  of 
Turner’s  life,  which  were  the  greatest  for  the  art  of  water¬ 
colour,  there  were  two  men  who  will  be  remembered  when  the 
rest  are  chiefly  forgotten  ;  and  one  of  these  is  Cozens,  and  the 
other  Girtin.  And  of  the  work  of  these  two  men  it  is  Girtin’s 
which  makes  to  most  of  us  the  surest  appeal.  It  has  more 
variety  than  Cozens’  work,  and  more  oi  the  truth-  that  we 


understand.  All  who  know  anything  of  our  earlier  masters  t>f 
landscane  know  Cozens  to  be  celebrated  for  drawings  made  in 
Italy  :  drawings  which  with  range  of  colour  as  limited  as  their 
range  of  subject,  represent  for  us  Italian  foliage,  and  the 
stretch  of  the  Campagna,  and  the  castle  o^ithe  hill- top  over  the 
ravine,  and  a  wide  sky,  calm  and  clear.  But  few  of  us  can 
appreciate  the  truth  with  which  these  are  represented.  The 
drawings  are  said,  by  those  who  know  Italy  beet,  to  be  more 
faithful  than  most  of  us  can  possibly  imagine.  Their  delicate 
differences  are  lost  upon  those  who  have  not  made  Itidv  a 
home. 

To  Girtin’s  work  there  is  of  course  no  such  objection.  In 
subject  and  sentiment  it  is  wholly  English,  though  English  of 
a  by-past  time.  It  is  not  isolated,  like  the  work  of  cjozens. 
The  men  who  followed  Girtin  had  much  in  common  with  him, 
Varley,  when  he  was  simplest,  could  reniind  you  of  him. 
Turner  himself  learnt  much  from  him  during  his  youth,  while 
Girtin  still  lived ;  and  cherished,  when  Girtin  was  dead,  a 
great  admiration  for  him.  They  tell  us  that  Constable  said  of 
Cozens  that  he  was  *Hhe  greatest  genius  that  ever  touched 
landscape,”  and  there  is  a  story  which  seems  to  indicate,  on 
the  part  of  Turner,  well  nigh  as  high  an  appreciation  of 
Girtin.  We  need  not  take  it  quite  au  pud  d$  la  lettre.  The 
tale  runs  this-wise.  A  dealer  went  one  day  to  Turner,  and 
after  looking  round  at  all  his  drawings  in  the  room,  audaciously 
remarked,  “  I  have  a  drawing  out  there,  in  my  hackney  coach, 
finer  than  any  of  yours.”  Turner  bit  his  lip,  looked  first 
angry,  then  meditative.  At  length  he  broke  silence :  ''Then  I 
tell  you  what  it  is.  You  have  got  Tom  Girtin’s  ‘  White  House 
at  Chelsea !  ’  ’’  That  drawing  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Fine  Arts  Club,  along  with  many  another  most  admirable 
example  of  Girtin’s  work. 

We  said  that  the  men  who  followed  Girtin  had  much  in 
common  with  him.  His  work  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
our  school,  and  by  it  many  others  have  profited.  He  wm 
Turner’s  senior  by  perhaps  a  year  or  two,  having  been 
born  in  London  either  in  1773  or  1775— and  he  was  among 
the  first  to  release  water-colour  art  from  the  fetters  of  mere 
antiquarian  reproduction  and  topographical  accuracy.  He  could 
of  course  be  accurate  himself — nobody  more  so.  But  he  wm 
among  the  first  whom  mere  accuracy  never  contented.  We 
see  him,  while  still  in  his  boyhood,  bretiking  through  the 
practice  which  his  teacher,  Dayes,  had  inculcated.  He  cared 
more  to  make  pictures  than  to  make  plans  and  views.  And 
this  is  quite  as  evident  from  an  inspection  of  his  earlier  draw7 
ings  as  of  his  later.  Few  of  the  signed  works  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Club,  bearing  the  dates  of  1801  and  1802 — the  last  two 
years  of  his  brief  life — show  any  greater  freedom  than  tlut 
which  he  had  won  for  himself  some  half  dozen  years  earlier, 
when  he  was  almost  a  boy.  And  yet,  we  know  that  what¬ 
ever  was  the  time  at  which  he  passed,  he  did  pass  from  that 
first  topographical  business  to  the  higher  business  of  his  art. 
The  experience  of  marvellous  progress  was  crowded  into 
his  short  career.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  found 
Water-colour  Art  in  chains,  and  that,  ten  years  later,  he  left 
it  free. 

The  freedom  was  gained  in  part  by  an  altered  system — the 
practice  of  first  laying  in  his  pictures  with  local  colour,  instead 
of  working  the  shadows  in  neutral  tints — and  in  part  by  an 
aim  more  varied  and  ambitious  than  any  that  had  possessed 
his  forerunners  in  the  art.'  His  drawing,  at  once  accurate  and 
audacious,  his  masterly  composition,  his  massing  and  arran^- 
ment  of  light  and  shade — in  which  probably  only  one  of  his 
successors,  John  Sell  Cotmar,  has  excelled  him — his  fearless 
use  of  all  the  colours  then  at  his  disposal,  not  only  euabl^ 
him  to  widen  the  range  of  water-colour  art,  but  to  justify 
such  widening  b}'  his  success.  The  Messrs.  Redgrave  say  Of 
his  work  that  it  has  not  “  the  finesse  of  broken  tints  ”  that 
Turner’s  has,  nor  the  delicate  washings  of  Cozens.”  But 
these  are  perhaps  the  only  qualities,  or  characteristics,  of  gr®*^ 
contemporary  work  that  are  lacking  to  his  own. 

The  drawings  at  the  Burlington  Club  reveal  to  the  most 
cursory  glance,  that  Girtiu’s  advance  upon  his  contemporanes 
and  predecessors  in  the  region  oi  colour  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  shortcomings  in  the  field  of  design. 
He  was  a  consummate  draughtsman ;  and  consummate 
in  this  sense,  that  he  had  not  only  absolute  maste^ 
over  the  reproduction  of  lines  found  in  a  landscape,  m 
a  cathedral  tower,  in  a  town  grouped  on  a  hill  side,  but 
absolute  mastery  of  expression  in  pure  line.  His  lines  inter¬ 
preted — suggested — as  well  as  reproduced.  To  see  thiSj  we 
may  notice  especially  the  views  in  Paris,  where  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  the  houses  stretch  in  seemingly  endless 
rows,  indicated  by  him  with  a  master’s  economy  of  means. 
Not  many  strokes,  and  these  by  no  means  in  the  way  n 
accurate  reproduction,  and  he  gives  you  the  sense  of  ^ 
pressure — the  massing  of  a  great  city.  And  he  has 
the  sky  a  range  of  cumulus  cloud,  heaped  in  the  middle, 
dwindling  to  each  aide,  so  that  you  shall  feel  that  the  vi^ 
extends  very  far  beyond  those  central  buildings  towards 
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^hich  his  composition  has  drawn  your  eye,  tiiat  the  city  is 
reat  and  the  plain  wide  and  spacious.  That  is  a  device 
rtpeated  often  in  his  panoramic  work  For  pure  deei^rn — 
independent  of  colour— a  landscape  independent  of  the 
charm -  of  transient  effect,  we  may  notice  “  Hereford, ”  the 
drawing  belonging  to  Mr.  0.  S.*  B:ile,  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  at  least  two  other  drawings  very  variously  characteristic. 
One  of  them  is  a  small  low-toned  picture  of  a  city  which  has 
been  fruitful  of  material  for  many  great  painters  in  water- 
cblour :  the  city  of  Durham- which,"to  name  one  Example  out 
of  many,  prompted,  we  suppose,  the  best  work  of  George 
Fennell  Bobson.  \Ve  take  this  “  Durham,”  small  though  it 
be  —much  smaller  than  the  other  views  of  the  same  place 
here  to  be  seen,— as  a  happy  example  of  the  artist’s  feeling  for 
the  massed  buildings  of  an  ancient  city,  suggestive  in  shadow, 
solemn  in  outline,  and  sober  in  the  light  of  late  evening. 

Morpeth,”  the  subject  of  the  third  drawing,  lies  very  dif¬ 
ferently;  in  a' position  naturally  less  advTintageous  for  every' 
artist’s  pencil ;  and  so,  here,  Girtin  has  portrayed  an  effect 
transient — not  permanent — and  we  think,  in  looking  at  “  Mor¬ 
peth,”  less  of  the  massing  of  the  town,  but'  more  of  the 
weather  just  now  passing  over  it:  tlie  sudden  sunlight  that, 
strikes  sharp  on  road  and  house-wall  and  belfry,  after  storm, 
and  will  be  gone  again  in  amomont,  leaving  storm  again  in  its 
place.  We  have  had  painters  who  delighted  to  paint  the  per¬ 
manent  facts  of  landscape :  others,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
David  Cox,  who  cared  for  all  that  was  most  fleeting.  Girtin’s 
was  a  middle  way.  He  never  undervalued  or  suppressed  the 
permanent  facta,  but  he  told  them  often  with  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  such  effects  as  linger — a  slow  quiet  twilight  (as  wit¬ 
ness  the'" Old  Ouse  Bridge”),  a  placid  morning  (another 
“  Ouse  Bridge  ”),  a  tranquil  afternoon  (“  Dunrobin  ”). 

_  ‘And  so  it  is  that  Girtin’s  art — tranquil,  grave,  and  sober  as 
the  hours  he  loved — accurate  often,  but  never  with  pride  of 
accuracy,  powerful  always,  but’  never  with  vain  -display  of 
power — has  much  to  say  to  us  to-day,  and  much  to  teach.  Its 
interest  is  far  from  being  that  only  which  belongs  to  the 
record  and  sign  of  advance  in  a  particular  art — a  stage  reached 
by  him  and  passed  beyond  by  his  successors — nor  is  it  wholly 
due  to  his  having  depicted,  with  feeling  and  devotion  akin  to 
Mdryon’s  for  old  i’ans,  many  a  characteristic  of  our  old-world 
towns  with  which  no  personal  experience  can  make  us  familiar 
now.  His  work  marks  a  stage,  and  that  a  great  one,  in  the 
history  and  technical  progress  of  water-colour  Art,  and  it  pre¬ 
serves  for  us  precious  things  whose  aspect  can  now  live  in  art 
alone.  But  its  abiding  value  lies  in  an  excellence  not  relative 
but  positive.  Girtin’s  mastery  of  composition,  his  strength 
and  freedom  of  design,  his  sobriety  and  truth  of  colour  and 
tone,  as  well  as  his  possession  of  that  quality  which  with  con¬ 
venient  vagueness  we  describe  as  poetical  feeling,  must  cause 
him,  wherever  his  works  are  known,  to  be  ranked  with  the 
greatest  names  in  English  landscape  art. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 


MUSIC. 


Musicien.  Such  pieces  as  the  cavatina,  "  Viens,  gentille 
danie,.  the  song  D’ici  voyez  ce  beau  domaine,”  or  the  trio, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  will  never  fail  of  their  offect  as  long 
as  the  feeling  for  true  ^race  has  not  entirely  been  extinguished 
by  the  vulgar  indecencies  of  Offenbach  and  his  disciples.  The, 
slight  tinge  of  antiquated  form  and  expression  occasionally 
met  with  in  Boieldieu’s  music  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  additional 
charm.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Paris  of  the  beginning  of  the 
p^resent  century,  before  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  Franco- 
firman  War  had  made  thorough  enjoyment  of  life  a  thing  of  v 
the  past  only  to.be  remembered  in  dreams.  We  have  so  many 
things  to  say  about  the  "  Dame  Blanche  ”  and  other  operas  of  the 
Gaiety  ripeHoire^  that  we  must  ask  permission  to  return  to  the 
subject  next  week.  At  present  we  will  only  add  a  few  words 
about  the  artists  who  took  part  in  last  ^Tuesday’s  performance ; 
and  here  we  are  obliged  again  to  resume  the  pointed  steel  of  the 
critical  pen.  We  will,  however,  before  inoticing  minor  de¬ 
ficiencies,  acknowledge  the  excellent  ememble  attained  by 
singers,' none  of  whom  we  should  call  individually  remarkable. 
iThe  lon^  and  complicated  finale  of  the  second  act  was.  ren¬ 
dered  with  a  precision  vainly  looked  for  at  our  "star.”-, 
governed  large  opera  bouses.  Muph,  of  this  desired  effect  is, 
due  to  the  energetic  leadership  of  the  chef  dorchestrej  M. 
Hasselmans,  who  beats  time  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way 
with  the  bow  of  his  fiddle,  but  knows  how  to  keep  chorus 
and  orchestra  together.  'He  is  apt  occasionally  to  drag  the 
tempo,’ but  this  is  a  venial  offence  in  Boieldieu's  music.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  piece  (Georges)  had  unfortunately 
.fallen  to  the  share  of  the  least  satisfactory  performer,  M. 
Laurent.  His  acting  of  the  dashing  young  soldier  is 
affected,  and  wanting  in  natural  grace.  His  defects  os  an 
actor,  however,  so  common  amongst  operatic  performers, 
we  would  forgive  him  if  he  atoned  for  it  by  vocal 
proficiency.  In  the  latter  respect  he  certainly  is  not 
without  skill,  but  all  his  good  qualities  are  sadly  impaired  by 
a  tendency  towards  singing  out  of  tune.  A  terrible  high 
note  of  his,  wavering,  if  we  were  not  mistaken,  between  G 
naturRl  and  G  flat,  is  painfully  fixed  in  our  memory.  Whether 
accidental  indisposition  or  permanent  want  of  ear  is  the  cause 
^  of  M.  Laurent’s  shortcomings  we  will  leave  undecided  till  we 
have  heard  him  again.  Mdlle.  Amaud  Roques  (Anna)  is 
evidently  a  novice  on  the  stage  ;  she  has  a  tine  voice,  and  is 
not  without  promise  as  a  dramatic  singer,  lil.  Bores  and 
Mdlle.  Paule  de  Vaure  rendered  their  respective  parts  of 
Dikson  and  Jenny  with  much  spirit.  M.  Danphin  as  Gaveston 
(the  villain  of  the  piece)  was  not  without  merit,  though 
somewhat  outri.  The  chorus  is  upon  the  whole  well  trained, 
though  occasionally  uncertain  in  pitch ;  but  in  this  respect  we 
do  not  think  fashionable  Loudon  audiences  have  a  right  to  be 
too  ciitical,  seeing  what  they  have  lately  submitted  to  at 
Coven t  Garden. 

We  repeat’that  lovers  of  French  comic  opera  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  Mr.  Hollinnhead  for  arranging  a  series  of  perfor¬ 
mances  which,  although  imperfect  in  detail,  may  be  considered 
as  fair  specimens  of  average  French  singing  and  acting. 

F.  llUEFFEB. 


FRENCH  OPERA  AT  THE  GAIETY. 

We  anticipate  our  next  fortnightly  account  of  musical 
events  in  order  to  urge  upon  our  readers  an  early  visit  to  the 
Gaiety  Theati*e,  where  a  company  of  French  artists  are  at 
present  performing  a  series  of  operas  in  their  own  language 
and  in  their  own  national  style  ot  singing  and  acting.  The 
cases  in  which  a  theatrical  manager  feels,  and  can  indulge  in, 
artistic  aspiration  are  few  and  lar  between  ;  the  more  reason  for 
the  public  to  encourage  any  sign  of  such  aspiration  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  Without  wishing,  in  the  present  instance, 
to  enter  upon  psychological  vivisection  of  Mr.  Hollingshead’s 
motives,  we  none  the  less  highly  approve  of  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  to  which  we  owe  such  a  treat  as  the  charac¬ 
teristically  French,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  rendering  of 
^ieldieu’s  “  La  Dame  Blanche  ”  on  Tuesday  hist.  In  speaking 
of  Lecocq’s  recent  successes,  we  had  quite  lately  occasion  to 
^p^ss  our  high  appreciation  of  French  comic  opera.  It  em¬ 
bodies  all  that  is  sweet  and  amiable  in  the  French  character, 
sad  may  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  truly  national  art  no  less 
than  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  or  a  mass  by  Palestrina 
w  their  higher  spheres.  Boieldieu  is  the  chief  'repre- 
of^  the  phase  in  music  alluded  to  ;  everything 
About  him  is  French,  everything  graceful,  chivalrous,  and 
sentimental  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  he  is  the  Moli^re  of 
Op^ra  Comique.  The  intrinsic  value  of  his  music  is 
lurther  proved  by  ita  power  of  resistance  against  the  influence 
01  time,  o  La  Dame  Blanche  ”  has  been  on  the  hoards  for 
Dearly  half  a  century,  yet  its  melodies  sound  as  fresh  and  were 
■pplauded  with  as  much  enthusiasm  on  Tuesday  as  on  that 
ttt  night  in  1845  of  which  Adam,  Boieldieu’s  pupil,  has  given  ' 
Ds  such  a  lively  description  in  his  *  Derniers  Souvenirs  d’un 


DKAMA. 


AMATEUR  THEATRICAL  CLUBS. 

Singularly  different  are  French  and  English  ways  of  doing 
things :  unorganised  voluntaryism  characteristic  of  the  one, 
organised  governmentalism  equally  characteristic  of  the  other. 
As  in  everything  else,  we  find  this  in  their  different  schools 
for  the  stage.  These,  in  Paris,  are  the  great  Government  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Conservatoire  and  the  £cole  Lyrique  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  at  present  under  the  mansgement 
of  the  well-known  actor,  M.  Telbot.  Here,  in  London,  schools 
for  the  stage  we  have,  properly  speaking,  none ;  only  half-a- 
hundred  amateur  theatrical  clubs/  of  which  in  Paris  they  have 
not  one.  That  the  very  existence  of  so  great  a  number  of 
such  clubs  testifies  to  a  large  amount  of  theatrical  taste  and 
talent  need  hardly  be  said  ;  nor  that,  for  want  of  a  little  organi¬ 
sation,  training,  and  supervision,  the  instances  are  rare  in 
which  any  higher  result  is  achieved  by  them  than  the  passing 
amusement  of  the  members  and  their  friends. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  some  very  creditable 
performances  ’  we  have  lately  wituessed  at  the  pretty  little 
king’s  Cross  Theatre,  let  night  after  night  to  one  amateur 
theatrical  club  after  another.  On  Wednesday,  the  12th,  the 
"Camden  Comedy  Company”  gave  Mr.  Speight’s  "Salt 
Tears  ”  and  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault’s  "  London  Assurance.”  The 
"  Camden  ”  is  the  best  company  of  amateurs  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  we  regret  that  w'e  nave  here  space  specially  to  notice 
the  talent  of  but  one  of  its  members.  The  Lady  Janet  Trevor 
of  the  former,  and  Lady  Gay  Spanker  of  the  latter  play  w^ 
both  impersonated,  diflerent  as  are  the  characters,  by  a  young 
lady  who  has  assumed  for  the  stage  the  name  of  Miss  Mary 
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Eaatlake.  Ladylike  in  manner,  graceful  in  motion,  with  a  clear 


aboye  all,  with  evidently  great^  though  uncultured,  dramatic 
instinct  and  intelligence,  she  is  certainly  an  actress  of  the 
hipest  promise  for  pathetic  parts. 

But  fifty  theatrical  clubs,  without  stage  management  or  ex¬ 
perienced  direction  of  a^  kind,  are  not  worth  one  stage 
school.  Though  such  a  uovemment  institution  as  the  Con¬ 
servatoire  is  of  course  beyond  ^1  hope  in  this  country,  yet  such 
a  private  enterprise  as  that  of  the  Ecole  Lyrique  might  surely 
be  started,  and  with  as  much  profit  to  a  good  teacher  as  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  public.  Eveiywie  knows  now  difficult,  even 
for  talent  in  this  country,  it  is,  save  by  special  connection  or 
unworthy  intrigue,  to  get  a  footing  on  the  stage.  But  will 
some  good  actor,  who  can  also  teach,  take  from  us  a  hint  and 
estabhsh  such  a  school  as  that  of  the  Rue  de  La  Tour 
d’Auvergne  P  Those  with  a  taste  and  talent  for  the  stage 
would  then  have  means  of  instruction  on  very  different  terms 
from  those  now  charged  for  a  year  or  two  of  private  lessons — 
half-a-guinea  or  a  guinea  apiece — rates  honourably  possible 
for  but  few  girls.  Managers  would  have  such  a  ready  means 
of  impartially  judging  of  all  the  young  engageable  talent  of 
the  time  as  they  are  at  present  very  far  indeed  from  pos¬ 
sessing.  And  the  public  would  have  infinitely  more  advantage 
than  now  from  dramatic  power  that,  in  general,  but  runs  to 
waste  in  amateur  Theatrical  Clubs. 

Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscnpte, 
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NO’nCB  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  EXAMI¬ 
NATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on 
MONDAY,  the  ‘i8th  of  June,  1875.  In  addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Examina¬ 
tion,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  St.  C^uthbert’s  College,  Ushaw  ; 
Stonyhurst  College;  Owens  College,  Manchester;  Queen's  College,  Liverpool ; 
and  Queen's  College,  Binningham. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registrar 
(University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.)  at  least  fourteen  days 
before  tlie  commenoement  of  the  Examination. 

May  20th,  1875.  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

VirOMEN'S  SUFFR.VGE.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will 

»  V  be  held  at  ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL.  LANGHAM  PLACE,  on  SATUR- 
DAY,  May  '29,  which  will  bo  addressed  by  ladies  in  reply  to  the  Speeches 
delivered  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  against  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Women's 
DiaabillUes  Bill. 

Mrs.  Fawoett,  Mrs.  McLaren,  Miss  Decker,  Miss  L.  Ashworth,  Miss  Rhoda 
Garrett,  Miss  bturge,  Miss  Isabella  Tod,  Miss  Downing,  and  Miss  Wilkinson, 
will  take  part  in  the  pr(K«cdings. 

Chair  to  be  Uken  at  8  p.m.  by  GEORGE  DIXON,  Esq.,  M.P. 


■RATIONAL  SOCIETY  for  WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— 

^  ’  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Subscribers  and  Members  of  the  Central 
Committee  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Saturday,  May  ‘29,  at 
the  oflloe  of  the  ftxlety,  *294  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  to  receive  the  Report  an 
the  Financial  Htatement. 

Chair  to  be  taken  at  I  o'clock,  by  W.  FORSYTH,  Esq.,  M.P. 


JJ0S1»ITAL  SUNDAY^ 

18th  JUNE,  1875. 

rpiIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).- 

vj  .  ^^^^CRIITIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most 
expensive  kind.— B^mpton,  and  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  (3outts  it  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order.  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 
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gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi4  the  Rn««  , 

every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  theOvS«!j 
MaUs,  every  Monday.  wiana 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  B.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoreticall*\ 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  theim 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  S 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  ahsni^ 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers.  * 

■RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TRU9TKES  AND  f  DIRBCTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  f  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  *t  R.  B.  Mutin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  •f  Sir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairmanl 

t  0.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  *  James  White,  Esq. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E-‘q.,  J.P.  f  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  FAS., 
Managing  Director. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  B.U.- 


COMPANY. 


^HE 


POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARE  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AND 
NON-FORFEIT  ABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  conditions  of  every  kind  restrictive  of 
the  assured,  except  the  due  payment  of  premiums. 

2.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  gn'eund  after 
the  policy  has  been  issued ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  tqwn 
evidence  called  fur  when  the  policy  is  i^ued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  under  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  claim. 

3.  Non-forfeltable,  because  every  premium  purchases  a  fully  paid-up  policy  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  premium  bears  to  the  sum 
assured,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  tili  death,  whether 
subsequent  premiums  are  paid  or  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  81  st  December,  1874. 

!  Annual  Life 

PoUcies  in  Force.  Premium  Assurance 

Income.  Fund. 


Policies  in  Force. 

Amount 

Assured. 

Annual 

Premium 

Income. 

£ 

£ 

England  . .  . . . 

463,374 

20,722 

India  . 

408,434 

19,378 

Canada  . 

.  234 

77,707 

3,206 

Total 

£949,515 

£43,306 

£57,615 


F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  eny 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  worid. 

rpilE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

TT’IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

X’  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. _ _  „ 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  W 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month, 

With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South¬ 
ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  .  . 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  wltixou* 
stipulation  as  to  amoimt  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  boolu  supplied.  .  .  r,  am  uid 

Purchases  and  ^les  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonos* 
advances  made  thereon.  ^ 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on  Saturn  j 
from  Ten  till  Two  o'clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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EAL  &  SON, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


^EALr&  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  PBICK8  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 
SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


EAL  &  SON, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IIOIMOieEIIS  TO  HER  MIJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


PsncvuB*,  almoet  to  the  purity  and  whiteneaa  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
bsris  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


price  of  a  service,  silver  ELBCTRO-PLATED. 


8  4  (  11  2  8  12  11  6  18  19  6 


Cmet  Frames,  18«.  Gd.  to  70t. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200i. ;  Comer 
Dishes,  £6  15«.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25<.  to  60s. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 


fVLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  ecjual  to  New.  RICHARD 

v/  and  JOHN  SLACK  hew  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


v/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
BLSCTBO-SILVERINQ,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re> 
silveted  equal  to  new. — ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 


Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  oualitv.  warraated  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 


k-/  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warraated  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  sise.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 


Q LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larjiest 

klJ  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7i.  id. ;  Bip  Baths,  from  154. ;  Pen  Baths,  ISs.  6<f. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  184. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  'The  (rrMtMt  nf  rm.ttArn«  aIwatii  nn  Khow.  commencinir  at 


CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

^  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
184.  the  Set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Jueeu's  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  494. 


CLACK’S  «  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shillinir.  Renk  frAA  Anv  nart.  nn  of  14  stamm  :  the  monev 


^  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps ;  the  money 
retomsd  if  not  approved  of. 


CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  84.  6d.  to  64. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  8O4. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  654.  to  1204. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  84.  to  54.  9<f. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  6d.  to  6O4. 

Improv^  Coal- Boxes,  44.  6d.  to  304. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  6d.  to  854. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  94.  to  304. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  304.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  6<f.  to  144.  6d, 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI- 

SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  . . .  24  19  0 


CLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

I»st-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
“*•1  Table  Cutlery,  6ic.  No  person  should  f  lurnish  'without  one. 


BICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

TO  USB.  2l£JLJ'S8TTr, 

336  STRAND, -W. 


i  ■  f 


gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

t:>ennett’s  gold  presentation  watches. 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 


rpOCLOCk  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

^  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
effer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  f«r 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60, (KM) 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Ucotland.  The  result. of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  (bounty,  with  84.  6<f., 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’ 


Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  *'  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  hmttoes,” 


QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

^  nniw  Silver  over  Slack’r  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 

|;UiV  wa  _  _  sa 


4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  400 
Engravings,  84.  (k/.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
tUl  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  74.  6d, 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  54.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6<f. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  (Jueen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


/"lULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Chest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


J>AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-1-k  ream  of  paper  and  125  high-fiap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 


a  beautiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLBTON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cranboorne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 


2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,0(K)  to  select  from 


£2  2s. ;  £8  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  threiki,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  reqoired.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _  _ 


\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Miiitin’a 
Lane),  W.C. 


IVrONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

LV-L  in  many  oolonrs,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  (^een  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  'Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  'The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  (jueen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


DRESS. 


DOMESTIC  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT, 

REGENT  STREET. 


3  8  0 

4  4  0 

0  18  6 
1  15  6 


CHARGES. 

Undkr  Skrvants.  £  4.  d, 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNETS . from  0  15  6 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS . ,086 

(X)TT’ON  DRESS,  unmade  . 0  5  6 

Do.  made  complete  . .  0  15  <J 

VICTORIA  (X)RD  DRESS  BODICE,  trimmed  same  material, 

complete . .  1  8  6 

Do.  trimmed  Oape  . 1116 

CLOTH  JACKET . .  0  15  0 

Uppkr  Skrvanth. 

VICTORIA  CORD,  ALPACA,  or  FRENCH  TWILL  COSTUME 
SKIRT,  fully  trimmed,  and  BASQUE  BODICE,  with 

Tuckers,  complete  . .  8  8  0 

Do.  trimmed  with  Crape  . „440 

SILK  and  CRAPE  BONNET . .  0  18  6 

CLOTH  JACKET,  trimmed  Ch»pe  . 1  15  0 

MOURNING  FOR  LADIES. 

Messrs.  JAY,  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  which  they  find  has  gained 
undue  circulation,  that  none  but  the  richest  materials  in  Costumes,  Mantles,  and 
Millinery  are  sold  at  their  Establishment,  deem  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
public  to  assure  all  families  who  have  not  yet  dealt  at  Ja^s  Mourning  Warehouse 
that  good  wearing  materials  are  out  from  the  piece,  and  at  more  than  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  price,  which  in  from  I4.  per  yard  upwards. 

Messrs.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners, 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate  Mourning  being  re¬ 
quired  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  drera,  one  can  be  despatched  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  what- 
e^  to  the  purchaser.  All  articles  are  marked  with  plain  figures,  and  charges 
are  the  same  as  if  the  goods  were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in 

JAY'S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 
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LINENS,  family  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES.  -  ! 

T  T  "VT  Q  Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  m«v 

1  XJ  k_/«  jjg  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  5s.  6d.  each.  Damisk 

-p  p  -^y  -|-y  -my  ^  Table  Clotbs,  3  yards  long,  Hi.  9d.  each  ;  Napkins  to  match,  8i.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  3|  yards  long,  18*.  .  4 

I  j  X  JN  Jii  JN  ®  15i.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  4id. ;  2  yaids  long,  6s.  6d.;  2^  yards  long,  4  ^ 

.  each.  Wide  Linen  Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3i. ;  fine  and  useful,  3i.  6d.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  dee^nyon 

LINENS.  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  required.  .  5 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COUET  ROAD,  LONDON.  ^  ' 

'  OETZMANN  &  OO^ 

fURNISH  YOUR  gT,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAlJ 

HOUSE  (  NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

'  CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY: 

THROUGHOUT. 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

>)  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 

ISTUDA.  VERITA-S. — GrREY  HYIR 

Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  .failing,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  ■  Testimonials  and  Circolaii 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents — R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W;,  ' and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C.  .  i 
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JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20s.,  25s.,  30i., 

A.  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  30«. ;  Stockings,  1R«.  per  pair;  Podxt 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  21s.,  27s.,  30s.,  S.’is.,  42s. ;  Waterproof  Dririog 
Coats,  SO*.,  36<.,  40*. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21*.,  25s.,  27s.,  80s. ;  IiMiia* 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  21*.,  27s.  6d.,  85*. ;  AJrpnof 
Cushions,  4*.  6d.,  Os.  Od.,  7s.  Od.,  mid  10*.  each ;  Tourists’  Wateraroof  Knapiadki, 
D’l.  6d.,  13*.  and  21*.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CUREIE,  THOMflOK  4 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  Didia-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  LuooATi  Hua,  Loxdox 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


THE  PATENT  AMERICAN  SHEEP  SHEAR 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.  .. 

^T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 

-A-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unriralled,  p^ecUr  pun, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal,  Fiok 
Label,  and  Ckirk  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  D^t— 

20  GREAT  TITOUFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


Order  at  once  to  prevent  disappointment,  a.s  last  season’s 
demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  vast  number  of  orders. 

No  instructions  requisite. 

Cuts  the  wool  close  to  the  skin  with  extraordinary  speed. 

Any  amateur  can  use  them  readily. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

In  case  of  accident,  all  parts  kept  in  duplicate. 

The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  cost  of  a  tool  is  of 
little  consequence  where  it  enables  unskilled  labour  to  ex> 
cced  both  in  speed  and  excellence  that  accomplished  by  the 
most  experienced  hands. 

Forwarded,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order 
for  £1  3*.  to 

W.  J.  SCIILESINGER  &  CO., 

U*  6  AND  7  Type  Street,  Finsuury,  London,  E.C. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUOE,  • 

Which  ore  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LBA  4  PERRINS  have  adopted  • 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  tlicir  signature,  ^  ^ 

“LEA  &  PERRINS,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

KW  Sold  Wholesalt  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  4  BLACK¬ 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally.  t 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

vT  TJ  ID  S  O  IT’S  ID -Z- B  S 

18  COLOURS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Comi^etely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 
instructions  supplied. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and 

-A  J  •  ments.— E.  Lazenby  Si  Son,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrat^  recwpWt 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  ravop^* 
distingpiished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  i>ublic  that 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  dw^ 
Cavendish  Square  (late  C  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Truuty  dwwh 
London,  S.E.  . 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  requested  ,  to  observe  that  ea<m 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  •  St  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so 
Bigned  EUsoMh  Latenbf. 


**  pLEANLINESS.”— W.  O.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  fur  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equal 
to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  1*.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY  S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  it.  12  .Soho  Square,  London  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  scTeral  imitations. 


THE  CORN  FLOUR. 

vanufactuukd  for  twenty  ykabs  by 

BROWN  AND  POL  SON 

"HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION,',.^ 
GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  gennine  which  does  not  be«r.th6  algMtnres, 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


A*k  for  Jokneton'a  Com  Flour,  and  take  no  other.  It  ia  the  beet. 


r 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Anv  Invalid  can  cure  hlmeelf,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expeneeTby  Uvlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


/nURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  yei 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marbnrgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 ;  “  I  shall  never  forpet  that  I  owe  the 
pieiervation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  The  chiid,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resistoil  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  1)U  BAKUY'S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  cease*l  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-aeven  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— C0NSTIP.4TI0N,  ASTHMA, 

4c."Cure  No.  49,822,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  fiatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breatli,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARKY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Primley.” 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br6han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yean,  and  so  dcbilitateii  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything ;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  ail  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
betie  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  liad 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
livid  on  this  delicions  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cmmn  Kiilnov  nia/IHor  _ Tlr.  Wiirror’a  'T'Mt.imnnin.l  — . 


Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  oneof  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  k  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  aim  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irriUtion  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bla(^er,  and  hmmorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

‘  IRRITABIUTY. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cnrqd  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  (X)MPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Roinain-des-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


TAU  B.\RRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  (Joographical  Society, 
mmiuus  the  tiappy  state  of  the  pec^le,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
^Idne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
perfectly  free  from  disease  -  -consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
lAving  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
tbM  twenty  yeaiw.” 


BARRY’S  FOOD. — Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion 

^  Senrvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  y«an  Bart,  of  th( 
erench  Na —  *  -  -  - 


Jean  Bart,  of  the 
to  DU  BARRY’S 


voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
wwlent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
•r*”  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
naTV**’  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 

j  V  n  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs,  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
Q.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J,  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
16th  May,  1873.” 


T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

as  Packed  for  all  climates)  srils :  In  tins,  }  lb.,  at  2s.  of  1  lb., 

•••  M. ,  1 U,.,  .  5  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


®  I^EVALEN’TA  ARABICA  CHOCOL.\TE. 
J88  cu»  SJ ;  M.  ouSrSSr*  W- ;  <8  c«I».  •*. ! 


saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
/Sv^paia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
rTa.innBa.  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 


revalenta  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

-Ickness,  even  in 


■nleen  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
..rtmns  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
M^Sng  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
!u«betrt,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
^alts  and  delicate  Infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
wntains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  moat. 


I  pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking 
They  impr^e  the  appeUte,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and* 
‘5  m  “0“«’i»hing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat,  UbTS  iW. ; 

«  lD*f  o^s  p  1D«| 


T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Regent  Street, 

•w  ^  ^ndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 


/^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

w  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.-  6, 1859. 

M  Qentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
MVALBNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  1  consider  it  ttie  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
■Hmit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
and  best  effcct8.-JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


Noid,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossl,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 

Kaiser  Gallerle,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Ga.sse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


PYRETIC  SALINE, 


“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DUBARRYS  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weiglit 
of  my  84  year*-  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  29— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessious,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  bead 
is  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  otlier  sufferers  I 
aothorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CaSTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
<rf  Prunetto,  near  Mondovl.” 


’  Have  it  in  your  houses,  and  use  no  other, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Kmptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  VUTION.— Worthless  Salines  b^lng  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Laiumlough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  tbe  utmost  imp'*rtanoe 

tlMt  the  NAMB  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COLOtTRlID 
’^B'AFFER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  oau  be 
plact  d. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pore. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PAS' 


CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whitenea*, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragraace  to  tbe 
Breath.  Price,  1*.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


CB-E.B'sr 

Speedily  restored  to  its  original  colour  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOUR  RESTORER, 


A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin.  It  stands  unrivalled  for  cl^ising  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  the  skin  of  the  head  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  eaclt 
by  Chemists,  Periumers,  Ac.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  6i  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICfe  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  iU 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  Skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sole 
Manufacturers  of  the  “  Ltchnophylax,”  or  “Oa.vdlb  Guard,”  effectually 
*  preventing  the  gutting  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  W’urchousemen,  and  othoxs. 


DiNNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  tbU  pure  solation  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GQUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  Cor 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CUILDUEN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  Si  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effect8,.is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  tbe  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  rc.sisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  oloeenese  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  beiow  the  trips  being  sent  to  the  Manufaotorer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16<.,  21#.,  26#.  6<f.,  and  81#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81#.  (kl.,  42#.,  and  52#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42«.  and  52#.  6d. ; 
postage  tree. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  64.,  7#.  6d.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bo  web. — 

In  all  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and  disordered  actions  of  tbe 
liver  and  bowels,  one  single  trial  of  these  Pills  will  demonstrate  that  they  poeeese 
regulating  and  renovating  powers  in  a  high  degree.  They  speedily  restore  the 
at^tite  lessen  all  unpleasant  distention  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus  mvent 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  other  serious  abdominal  ailments.  Holloway’s 
Pills  afford  the  greatest  comfort  to  the  dyspeptic  invalid,  without  harassing  or 
weakening  thq  most  sensitive  constitution,  or  Interfering  materially  with  the 
ordinary  studies,  plwuoires,  or  porsnits.  The  simplicity  and  efficacy  of  this 
treatmmt  have  evoked  the  gratitude  of  aU  claasee  in  both  hemispheres,  and 
a  sale  for  tbeee  purifying  Pills  unpreoedentsd  in  medical  history. 
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KATHERINE  SAUNDERS’ 
NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  HIGH  MILLS. 

3  Vols.  Crown  8vo. 

Hbnrt  S.  Kixo  &  Co.,  65  Cornhill ;  and 
12  Paternoster  J^w,  London. 

Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburirh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

9s.  M.  A  Cheeper  Edition,  1«.  Morning  Post.—"  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
Tigorouely  graphic.”  Daily  Ariw.— ‘‘Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oasette  — 
‘‘ Really  admirable.’’  lllustraltd  London  Awi.—”  Bight  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser. — ”  Sure  of  a  Mdde  popularity.”  Ech''. — “  ^ng»  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — ‘‘Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic. — ”  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KINO  &  CO.,  65  Cornhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

3  Tols. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

SPXNDKn,  Author  of  ‘‘  Farted  Lives,”  iic.  8  vols. 

“  We  know  no  work  more  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
characters  are  artistically  drawn.  The  plot  is  intensely  interesting  and 
original.”— CbKrt  Journal. 


BRENDA  YORKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  ‘  Brenda  Yorke  ’  is  a  very  pretty  story,  told  with  much  sweetness  and 
pathos.” — Standard. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

COLIJHS.  3  Wols. 

“  A  charming  book.” — Standard. 

“  An  amusing  and  entertaining  noveX.’*— Messenger. 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwabds,  Author 

of  ”  Kitty.”  &C.  8  vols. 

“  A  very  charming  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed.” — Graphic. 

JOHN  DOREIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  “Nathalie,”  &c.  8  vols. 

“  We  have  read  ‘  John  Dorrien  *  with  great  pleasure.” — Athenceum. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

“  Fair  Women,”  Stc.  8  vols. 

HURST  tt  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Orest  Marlborough  Street. 


Now  Ready,  in  1  vol.  4to.,  with  Illustrations,  I2i.  6d.  cloth, 

i^SSLVN  AND  THE  CLYDE.  FINGAL  IN  IRELAND. 

OSCAR  IN  ICELAND.— By  Dr.  Hatkly  Waddkll. 

Glasgow:  JAS.  MACLEHOSE. 

London :  MACMILLAN  &  CO. 


NEW  EDITION 

•  NOW  READY,  in  2  yol».,  8to.,  price  24».,  cloth." 

SUPERNATUKAL  RELIGION; 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE 
REVELATION. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  carefally  Revised,  with  Eighty  Pages  of  new 

Preface. 


“  The  writer  of  *  Supernatural  Religion  ’  has  conferred  a  boon  on  all  studmi. 
of  theology.” — Westminster  Review.  ** 

“  The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of  aWlity,  a  scholar,  and  reaioner  iHion 
discussions  are  conducted  in  a  judicial  method.” — Athenceum,  * 

“  By  far  the  most  decisive,  trenchant,  and  far-reaching  of  the  direct  oontri- 
buttons  to  theological  controversy  that  have  been  made  In  this  generatkm.''— 
Fortnightly  Review. 

“  It  is  not  often  that  the  gifts  and  acquirements  necessary  to  the  compotitioa 
of  BO  masterly  and  exhaustive  a  treatise  as  the  present  are  united  in  the  — 
person.” — Pall  Mall  Gasette, 

“  We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  learned  and  able  work . The 

masterly  examination  of  the  evidences  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Christisa 
Scriptures  in  these  volunres,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  an  miparalleled  specimen  in 
the  English  language.”— 

“  It  abounds  with  acuteness  and  overflows  with  reading.”— Academy. 

“  This  is  beyond  doubt  an  important  book . The  talent  is  anqucstionabls. 

Independence  of  thought,  keenness  of  insight,  width  of  informacion  are 
in  every  chapter.”— Liierai-y  World. 

“  The  style  Is  for  the  most  part  extremely  clear  and  forcible ;  the  lines  of 
argument  are  traced  with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  abundance  of  illustrative 
rial  contained  in  the  notes  constantly  enables  the  reader  to  e»eiT!ise 
judgment  on  the  statement  of  the  text.” — Inquirer, 

“  The  examination  of  the  first  three  Gorpels  in  relation  to  the  early  Fathers 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  is  one  of  the  most 
undertakings  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in  English.”— GuardMa. 

“  A  very  learned  and  exact  book.”— Matthbw  Arnold,  in  (he  Contenqporary 
Review.  _______ 

“  It  Is  written  in  a  style  so  calm,  with  learning  so  weight,  and  ahility  as 
great,  that  it  at  once  demands  attention  and  commands  respect.**— &o(Miaa. 

“  HLs  work  is  always  earnest,  and  generally  clear ;  hli  reasonings  are  direct, 
thoogh  they  sometimes  appear  to  ns  overstrained  ;  and  his  main  conclusiims  it 
vrill  be  found  difficult  to  shake.” — Theological  Review. 

“  It  would  be  mere  bigotry  to  deny  the  erudition,  the  logical  power,  and,  M 
the  whole,  the  reverend  tone,  exhibited  by  the  author.” — Standard. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


T^VER  THINE.  Song.  Music  by  FRANZ  ABT.  Sung 

with  great  success  by  Madame  Rudersdorff,  No.  1  in  C,  No.  2  in  E  in. 
4s.  each.  “  ^th  in  words  and  melody  one  of  the  sweetest  thin^  we  have  heard 
for  a  long  time. — Derby  Telegraph. 


Just  issued.  8vo.,  pp.  672,  cloth,  price  Is.  id.  rpuE  LIFE  of  HANDEL.  By  VICTOR  SCHOELCHER. 

T^IARY  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  EPPS,  M.D.,  Embracing  X  Pp.443,8vo.,  in  cloth  boards,  12s. ;  reduced  price,  7s.  id, 

X^  Antoblognyphlcal  Records.  Notw  on  Passing  Events,  Homjeopathy,  rniTR  VTOT .TV  .  A 


General  Medicine,  Politics  and  Religion,  &c. 

“  It  wiU  bo  seen  from  this  short  sketch,  which,  however,  gives  no  indication  of 
the  curious  anecdotal  nature  of  the  entries  in  his  note-books,  that  the  field  over 
which  Epps’s  energies  extended  was  wide  and  varied,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  book  has  the  freshness  and  unpremeditated  character  of  private  letters.” — 
Eoneonformist. 

“  It  is  always  desirable  a  man  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  his  own  biographer.” — 
Echo. 

“His  widow  has  now  edited  his  Diary,  which  shows  he  was  ever  a  keen 
observer  of  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world  around  him,  and,  moreover,  a 
thoughtful  and  diligent  investigator  of  Scripture.”— Aocir. 

‘‘  There  are  many  to  whom  these  memorials  of  the  doctor  will  be  very  interest¬ 
ing.” — Literary  World, 

“  To  the  public  at  large  Dr.  Epps  is  known  as  a  homceopathlc  practitioner,  but 
a  large  circle  cherish  bis  memory  for  other  than  profe^onal  reasons.  As  an 
active  ami  liberal  politician  Dr.  Epps  did  good  service  in  his  day.”— Daily  News. 

“  His  serious  attention  was  first  directed  to  homceopathy  in  1838.” — Homato- 
pathie  World. 

“  He  was,  through  so  doing,  brought  in  contact  with  many  persons  who  made 
themselves  proiniocnt  as  men  of  ‘  advanced  ’  views  on  topics  of  both  social  and 
sdentifle  interest.  Anecdotes  of  such  men  are  scattered  through  this  Diary.” — 
Ilomasopalhic  Review. 

London  :  KENT  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 


TO  INVESTORS 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  ihrioe  6</.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


^T^IIE  VIOLIN :  some  Account  of  that  Leading  Instrument 

X  and  its  most  eminent  Professors,  from  its  earliest  date  to  the  present  time, 
with  Hints  to  Amateurs,  Anecdotes,  Ac.  By  GEORGE  DUBOURG.  Fp.  410, 
in  cloth  boards,  7«.  Gd. ;  post  free  in  stamps. 

\TI0LIN  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS.  By  Campagnoli,  Rode, 

▼  Bailloc,  and  Kreutzer,  Guhr,  Spohr,  Goodban,  Prttger,  and  Hamilton.— 
Published  only  by  Robert  Cocks  A  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  ME’THOD 
OK 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  THB 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  bv  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO^ 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Ratbbone  Place,  W. 

Tj^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

J-J  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  podtion  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  MiUs,  Indiambber  Works,  Sugar  Reflnsri^ 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  Ills  Offioea  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rstes 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  esial^hed  1865. 

Branch  Offices  In  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


T^ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  Ac.— Valuations  and 

Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Sarveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Tsrms  moderate. 
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